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Theſe ſhall the fury Paſſions tear, 
The vultures of the mind! / 
Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame, that ſkulks behind 
Or pining Love ſhall waſte their youth, 
Or Jealouſy, with rankling tooth, 
' That inly gnaws the ſecret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-viſag'd, comfortleſs Deſpair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. GRAY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E Author returns thanks to a friend for 
the kind aſſiſtance afforded to him in the 
poetical department of this work, and begs 
pardon of the writer of the Fragment in the 
firſt volume, for having inſerted it without 
his privity and permiſſion. | | 
In the courſe of the following narrative, 
an incident has been interwoven, in which a 
lady (once the very particular friend of the 


Author) may think herſelf implicated : he 


therefore, as the circumſtance is known to 
many, conceives himſelf called upon to 
ftate, that ſhe is not alluded to farther than 
in the before-mentioned inſtance ; nor has 
the Author the idea of pourtraying her in 


any reſpect. 
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CHAP. K 


TI E manſion of the Apfley family is ſitu- 
ated within three miles of Briſtol, in the 
county of Somerſet. Imagination could 
but ill form, and deſcription as ill convey, 
an idea of this enchanting ſpot; thoſe who 
delight in the unalloyed beauties of nature 
will here find a real banquet : while thoſe 
who depend on the mere extravaganza of 
art, will turn with diſguſt from a manſion 
where all art is diſclaimed, 

VOL. 1. 2 M7 Mr. 
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Mr. Apſley was deſcended from a family 
more diſtinguiſhed for antiquity than for- 
tune. He was an only ſon, and, as ſuch, 
was taught. to expect all thoſe homages 
which his maturer ſenſe enabled him to de- 
ſpiſe. Upon the deceaſle of his father, he 
found himſelf the poſſeſſor of an eſtate al- 
moſt exhauſted by the contributions which 
had been levied upon it by vanity; he 
therefore wiſely reſolved to ſacrifice the 
futile to the eſſential, and, by contracting 


opulence, or the pity of affected candor. 
It is the bent of human nature ever to fly 
into extremes. This axiom, however, 
could by no means be applied to Mr. 
Apſley. His domeſtic economy was never 
within ken of parſimony, and his humbled 


married at an early period an amiable 
woman, who lived long enough to preſent 


buſband 


To 


his expenſes, brave the ſneer of ſuperior - 


pride never degenerated into meanneſs. He 


him with two ſons, and to leave an indelible 
impreſſion of regret upon the mind of her 


— 
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- To theſe children Mr. Apſſey devoted 
his whole ſolicitude; for them he cheer- 
fully gave up the luxuries of life, and 
would dwell- with rapturous delight upon 
the idea that his preſent economy would 
ſecure their future independence, if not af- 
fluence, Cuthbert Apfley was tall, and 
finely formed; his complexion was fair, and 
his light-blue eyes ſparkled with ſenſibility; 
hisface, though delicately beautiful, had none 
of that effeminate languor, which, in a man, 
calls forth contempt rather than admiration. 
The exquilite ſymmetry of his form was 
not that of a puny petit maitre enervated by 
3 indulgence; temperance and exerciſe bra- 
3 ced his limbs, health animated his cheek, 
and philanthropy glowed in his heart. 
Sinclair Apſley was two years younger 
than his brother. To a heart equally good 
* he joined a levity that overleaped all 
4 bounds, His father had paid equal atten- 
tion to both his children, but his good in- 
tentions were fruſtrated by the intervention 
of Miſs M“ Alliſter, a ſiſter of Mrs, Ap- 
Fo „ | ſley. 
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ſley. She inſiſted upon the ceſſion of one 


of the children; and though the could not 


prevail to the extent of her wiſhes, ſhe 
nevertheleſs obliged his father to ſuffer lit- 
tle Sinclair to be her almoſt conſtant com- 
panion. Miſs M'Alliſter was a maiden 
lady of fixty-three; {the was fond of her 
cat, her maid, an old cherry-tree planted 
by herſelf; but, above all, ſhe doated upon 
Sinclair, who, to confeſs the truth, did not 


return her affection to the degree that 


might have been expected. He ſhod the 


cat with walnut-ſhells, made mouths at 


Kitty, and cut his name upon the cherry- 


tree; nay, he was once caught in the fact 
of deſtroying a green ſatin gown belonging 
to his aunt, to make wings and taſſels for his 
kite. Miſs M*Alliſter, to other ſciences 
for which ſhe gave herſelf the credit, joined 
that of phyſic. Did. a netghbour's head 
ache, ſhe was ſure to ſend an infallible ſpe- 
cific. She was famous for her gout cordial, 
and other diſtillations of her own inven- 


tion. Her {kill was univerſally acknow- 


ledged 
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ledged Over the whole county, and one lit- 


tle anecdote was carefully huſhed up: viz. 
that her maid being frightened by an over- 
drove ox, was forced by her miſtreſs to 
drink (by miſtake) a quantity of red ink in- 
ſtead of the water of health. 

Cuthbert Apfley had now completed his 
twenty-firſt year. As yet he had expe- 
rienced no other gaieties than the city of 
Briſtol afforded, nor did he ſigh for a re- 
petition of thoſe he had ſeen. Sinclair, on 
the contrary, ever on the watch for amuſe- 
ment, had frequently made little excurſions 


unknown to his father or aunt, and only 


panted for an opportunity of realizing the 
ideas of pleaſure his vivid fancy had 
created. | 

Miſs M-*Alliſter and Sinclair had juſt 
finiſhed a tedious dinner, when the latter 
obſerved a gentleman walking haſtily over 
the lawn: upon nearer approach he diſco- 
vered him to be his brother. On his en- 
tering the room, Dear heart alive,” cried 
Miſs M*Allifter, „why, Cuthbert, how 

B 3 could 
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could you think of walking in ſuch damp 
weather? you'll catch your death, child, 
one of theſe days: let me fetch you a lit- 


err 


Let me give you a glass of wine, Cuth- 


bert, and I'll anſwer for your life. Why, 


aunt, you would doſe the whole pariſh, 


doctor and all, if you had your own way.” 


© You are a ſaucy boy,” cried Miſs 
M-Alliter ; *« you are indebted to me for 
your life, you know very well.“ 17 
True, muttered Sinclair, “ for yawns 

ing is a proof of exiſtence.” 
Cuthbert declined any remedy for the 
damp air, and fat down with his brother, 
while the old lady retired to her afternoon's 
nap ; ſhe had no ſooner ſhut the door than 

Sinclair exclaimed — 

What brought you here, brother?” 

« IT came to lee my aunt.” | 
„ What! to be phyſic'd to death! 1 
wonder that ſhe let you off fo quietly! 
Why, man, I have a battle royal with 
aunty twice a day about Huxham's tinc- 
ture, to be taken half an hour before din- 
ner, 
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ner, to get me an appetite that I never 
wanted. Come, come, I know ſome other 
buſineſs brought you here. Take courage, 
and eee glaſs of wine, and Ill be 
bound — 
1 What I have t to fay,” interrupted Cuth- 
bert, © requires no effort 1 . to dis- 
_—_— The affair is | 
* Ugh!” cried Sinclair, © ſome horrid 
lere of buſineſs, PH lay my life : take your 
glaſs; I cannot bear ſuch a long face; 
Why, man, you look like my aunt when 
ſhe x miſlaid Buchan' 8 Domeſtie Medi- 
cine.” 
ce J admire your mile,” returned | Curt 
bert, laughing, „and fancy that my long 
face only exiſts in your fertile imagination; 
the affair I have to diſcloſe, will, I hope, 
be equally pleafing to us both.” | 
„ 'Tha.'s famous,” cries Sinclair: * be 
quick, my dear fellow; good news don't 
come often, ſo I'll order t'other bottle upon 
the ſtrength of it.“ 
Cuthbert, in vain, oppoſed this motion; 
the wine was produced, and Sinclair now 


B 4 expreſſed 
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expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire to hear the 
whole flory, as he termed it. His brother 
then informed him, that having a deſire to 
ſee the weſt of England, he had propoſed 
the expedition to his father; intending to 
proceed along the coaſt to the Land's End, 
and return through the ſouth of Devon and 
Dorſetſhire. Sinclair was delighted; he 
flew acroſs the room, looked out of the 
window, as if anticipating his journey, and. 
aſſured his brother that Crop ſhould be ſad- 
dled at fix the next morning. 

We hall not want Crop, brother.“ 

& Does my father mean to lend me the 

cheſnut mare?“ 
“He does not.“ | 
„ What!” cried Sinclair, in a tone of 
diſappointment, “do you mean to go in a 
chaiſe?“ 

66 ] do not, indeed.“ | 

% Why, then, you muſt walk, for 1 
know no other mode of conveyance.” 

« And that is the very method J pro- 
poſe: the weather 1s ſuch, that it would be 
a ſhame to be boxed in a chaiſe; and we 
can 
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can ſurely judge better of the views on foot 
than by gallopping acrols the country at 
the rate of ten miles an hour.” 

Surpriſe had hitherto kept Sinclair ſilent: 
at length he broke out with, On foot! are 
you mad, Cuthbert? why, you will be the 


jeſt of the county. Do you wiſh to be the 


ſucceſſor of the famous Powell, and prove. 
the lightneſs of your ſkull by the ſpeed of. 
your heels?“ 

Not fo,” replied Cuthbert; “ 1 hall 
not limit myſelf to time or diſtance, But 
I fee the propoſal is dilagreeable, there 
fore 

© Diſagreeable !”* echoed Sinclair: © any 
thing 1s agreeable that takes me out of the 
ſight of Lady Pharmacy: how the old girl 
will ſtorm !. But in what manner are we to. 


convey our baggage ?” 


© We need bur little; we walk to ſee, 
and not to be ſeen ;. a change of linen may 
with eaſe be carried in our pockets, and | 
. Why, Cuthbert, we ſhall be taken for. 
ſtrolling players; but I know you are po- 
B 5 fitive;. 
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ſitive; you let me talk, yet always will 1 
have your own way. Be it ſo. I will walk; 
but I tell you beforehand, chat I do not 


promiſe to go to the world's end with you. 
Tu be or as ſoon as 31 feel no inclination to 
go on.“ 

The ruſtling of filk proclaimed the ap- 


proach of Miſs M*Alliſter. Sinclair had 


made free with the bottle, in order to gain 
courage enough to break the matter to her, 


and in this inſtance had rather overſhot his 


mark. 
Aunt, I am going to take a walk.“ 


* Not in the. damp of the evening, . 


hope, my love.“ | 
No, in the cool of the morning.” 
* Pray don't walk upon an empty ſto- 


mach, Sinclair. How far do you mean to 


go:! 8 
1 To the Land's End.” 


"Mis McAlliſter ſtarted, and with ſome 


ſeverity demanded an explanation, which 
ſhe no ſooner received from Cuthbert, than 
ſhe employed all the rhetoric of prayers 


„ 
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and threats to induce him to change his 
purpoſe; ſhe even hinted ſomething about 
altering her will, by inſinuating, that her 
money was at her own diſpoſal. This in- 
direct threat rouſed the ſpirit of Sinclair, 
and determined him to purſue the plan laid 
down by his brother; he therefore coolly 
inquired what put her in ſuch a flotter. 
To ſee you act ſo like a fool,” ſaid Miſs 
Me Alliſter; © though indeed Gratian ob- 
ſerves, that all great capacities have ever 
been found difficult to ſatisfy.” _ 
© I don't know which of the Grecians ſays 


* that,” replied Sinclair, affecting ignorance ; 


but ſurely, aunt, what you ſay comes as 
pat to the purpoſe, as a pancake in a tra- 

gedy. Difficult to fatisfy ! Don't I ſay that 
I am going on foot? Was ever mortal more 

conformable, or more eafily ſatisfied ?” 

« You will be expoſed to a thouſand dan- 
gers, whimpered Miſs McAllifter ; “ you 
will fleep in damp ſheets ; you will catch 
cold; you will be robbed ; you will be: 
Wy 18 B 6 murdered ; 
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amends for your want of conduct, as Ta- 
citus ſays of Cerialis.“ 

& Dear aunt, don't let Tacitus irritate your 
nerves in this manner; I wiſh him gibber- 
ted oe conjuring up a thought to diſtreſs 
you.” | 

Don't provoke n me. Don't pretend ig- 


gument, if you can. Pliny, junior 
« Well, aunt, I care for neither ſenior nor 
junior ; I will ſhow you, nevertheleſs, that 


that's a certain poſition. Now bring l 


my fiat don't overturn them all.“ 
After much time ſpent in altercation, 
Miſs M' Alliſter finding no chance of ſuc- 


ceeding to her wiſhes, contented herſelf 


preſervation of his health. He was 
never to walk upon an empty ſtomach; 
„ was 


murdered; or if you do eſcape all thefe, it 
will be becauſe your good fortune will make 


norance, Sinclair; confute me in plain ar- 


I have an argumentative talent: Go I zeill ; 


your arguments, in battle array, and ſee if 


with preſcribing ſome generat rules for the 
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was to avoid the heat of the day, yet reach 
the inn before ſunſet; take care of wet 
feet, and, above all, not walk more than 
five myles a day. The brothers then took. 
their leave, and ſet off for Apſley houſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


Far in the wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay, 
A refuge for the neighb'ring poor 
And ſtranger led aſtray, Gorpsuir k. 


V ON a lovely morning the brothers left 
Apfley houſe, and proceeded on foot to- 
W wards Bridgewater. Sinclair, who had 


made ſo many objections to the mode of 


travelling, now rejoiced that Crop was left 
behind; he whiſtled and ſung, while 
Cuthbert was employed in - contemplat- 


ing the ſurrounding ſcenery, which was 


burſting. into life and full foliage by the 
cheering warmth of May. Three days had 
elapſed without a murmur on the part of 


Sinclair; he was as a bird eloped from a 


cage ; every ſtep he took brought him far- 


ther from home, and the novel taſte of li- 


berty ſeemed ſweeter the more it was pol- 


ſeſſed. On the Oy of the fourth day, 
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Cuthbert diſcovered that he had loſt bis 
map. * Itis, however, of no conſequence,” 
ſaid he; «we need only follow the high 
road; we have the channel in view, which 


will ſerve as a guide in ſome meaſure,” 


They left Dunſter, having procured a di- 
rection to Ilfracombe, where they propoſed 
reſting that night. The country now grew 
romantically beautiful. Falls of water mur- 
mured on the ear, and occafionally were 
ſeen foaming through the vallies ſkirted 


with oak, and exhibiting all the glories of 
the ſpring. Cuthbert was enchanted at 


the proſpect: How many,” ſaid he, **dwell 
with rapture on the ſcenes of Italy, Who 


perhaps otherwiſe have never been fifty 


miles from the metropolis. Should we not, 
before we viſit other countries, learn to 


praiſe the beauties of our own ?” A violent 


ſhower now compelled them to take ſhelter 
at a ſmall public houſe, in the village of 
Porlock ; here they learned that they were 
twenty-ſeven miles from Ilfracombe, but 
that they might reach the little village of 

Linton 
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Linton before night. The ſhower laſted 
without intermiſſion upwards of two hours, 
when the ſun again emerging, caſt addi- 


WE tional ſplendor over the face of nature. 
“The birds in hvelier concert ſung, 


797 


and 
the two pedeſtrians proceeded much re- 
freſhed by their halt. The day now began 
to. cloſe, and Sinclair firſt obſerved, that 


he ſaw no appearance of the village. We 


are on a dreary moor,” cried he, “ not a 
tree to be ſeen! We are wrong, Cuthbert, 


we are out of the way, and here we may 
ſleep all night. They told us at Porlock, 
that we were but twelve miles from Linton, 
and by my computation we. have walked 


fifty; I ſee no end to this curſed moor; 


one hill ſeems: to riſe above another, as if 
on purpoſe to vex me. I begin to wiſh 
myſelf with old Mrs. Gratian.“ 


* You are a poor traveller,” replied: 


| Cuthbert, yet I confeſs I don't like this. 
moor; when the moon riſes ye (hall pro- 


bably diſtinguiſn the path leading to the 


village.“ 
«& And 
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* And in the mean time we may both 
die of cold and hunger. The night air 1s 
chilly enough. My dear aunt Tacitus 
might well ſay we ſhould get into a ſcrape; 
I with ſhe had at the ſame ume given us a 
recipe how to get out of it.“ 

After ſome time, the moon aroſe in full 
brilliancy, but diſcovered no path to the 
benighted travellers. They journeyed on 
in profound filence, only interrupted by an 
occaſional groan from Sinclair, who was 
rouſed from his reverie by his brother, who 
exclaimed, Ha ! what is that!“ 

© Mercy on me ! what??? 

« Do you ſee nothing there?” cried 
Cuthbert. 

Sinclair anſwered by putting both his 
hands before his eyes. What do you 
ſee ?” demanded he in a tremulous voice. 

* A man, I believe,” replied Cuthbert, 
laughing; © but I perfectly gueſs what 
you think him to be, and will make the 
goſt ſhortly appear.“ He then vociferated 

| with 
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with all his might, but no anſwer was re- 
turned. | | 
3 marked the place where the g 
made his appearance,” added Cuthbert; 
l muſt entreat you to accompany me ſo 
far; in all probability he will be kind 
enough to conduct us to the village.“ 
Sinclair, aſhamed of his folly, frankly ac- 
knowledged it, but declared that the hortid 
wildnefs of the place Was enough tO appal 5 
the moſt courageous heart. They reached 
the ſpot where Cuthbert had diſcovered te 
ſtranger, but ſaw no footſteps to direct them. 
The moon ſhone bright, and they walked 
onward, in hopes of ſeeing ſome friendly 
taper, to ſerve as a guide, when their at- 
tention was arreſted by ſomething glittering, 
at a ſmall diſtance. Cuthbert picked it up; 
it was a red morocco pocket-book ; and 
the moon darting upon the lock, had be- = 
trayed its fituation ; it was unclaſped, and 
full of papers: as it was not injured by the 
rain, Cuthbert concluded it had been re- 
cently; 
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cently dropped by the perſon he had ſeen. 
While he was examining the book, a paper 
fell from it to the ground; Sinclair picked 
it up, and obſerved that it was poetry, by 
the regularity of the lines. Curioſity now 
prevailed; Cuthbert put the book in his 
pocket, unfolded the paper, which was 
muͤch uſed, and by the light of the moon, 
which ſhone with uncommon brilliancy, 
prepared to read, The beginning was not 
legible, but ſome lines below were written 
very diſtinctly. £ 
* * * * * * * * 
Oh, noble Savage! in whoſe verſe refin'd, 
Shines native vigor of a nervous mind! N 
Who never knew'ſt a parent's foſt'ring care, 
W hoſe mether's vices — * 


Savage! accept the ſympathizing tear, 
A brother baſtard ſheds upon thy bier! 


Hoity! toity !” exclaimed Sinclair; 
** what pariſh nurſeling has been inditing 
+ theſe woe-begone lines? But come, brother; 
4 I am half dead with cold and hunger ; and 
my aunt told me, you know, never to be 

| out 
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out after ſun-ſet; we ſhall have time t # 
finiſh this trumpery after ſupper.” A 
„My curioſity is r 5 laid Cuth- 
bert; I mult read on.“ 
Think not, when I invoke thy injur'd name, 
I mean to blaſt an angel mother's fame! 
Far from me be the impious thought; for know, 
Mine lov'd me more than ev'ry good below. 
Oh, for thy nervous pen! thy claſſic fire! 
To make my powers equal the deſire 
I feel a mother's name from ſcorn to ſave, 
& And weed th' intruding nettle from her grave! 
* * * * % * + * 


Here many lines were defaced, and ; 
wholly illegible. Sinclair, in vain, re- $ 
queſted his brother to- proceed. Cuthbert's 4 
attention was, however, too much engtroſſed, 
to mind his repeated ſolicitations: he, with 
difficulty, made out a few more lines. The 
wind, which began to riſe, waved the tat- 
tered manuſcript, and threatened to tear it 
Piecemeal : he continued to read as fol- 
lows: 


* * * * X X X * 


The 
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The painter's art, with vivid fancy warm, - 
Ne'er tinged the canvaſs with fo fair a form. 
K # XR # M X # * 


Fach grace of body, and each charm of mind, 


To deck the gentle * * * combin'd, 


+ % # % # # # 

But ceaſe, fond heart! thy panegyric ceaſe ! 
And let thy parent's aſhes fleep in peace; 
Where wicked arts no longer ſhall moleſt, 
And where the weary find a place of reſt; 
Till purg'd from earthly drofs, her ſpirit ſoar 
To worlds where guilt and ſorrow are no more. 


* * * * * * * % 
And yet her anxious, fond, maternal care, 


Is cauſe of all the ſtinging pains I bear; 
To my inſtruction ſhe her hours reſign'd, 


i And ſow d the ſeeds of feeling in my mind: 


This taught me how to weep another's pain; 
To ſpurn the petty tyrant's galling chain; 
To riſe vindictive from oppreſſion's ſtroke; 
To be myſelf, and ſpurn a ſervile yoke! 
Ah fatal feeling! pleaſing anxious woe! 
To thee full many bitter tears T owe! 
Unus'd to crouch, or kiſs th' impending rod, | 
I ſcorn to kneel to any but my God. 

* X NR X * X * * 


Let then the flaviſh herd, by worth abhorr'd, 
Lick up the ſlaver of their haughty lord! 


2 
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Let them applaud his taunts with pliant tongue, 
And fatten on the dunghill, whence they ſprung ! 
For me let honeſt freedom 


* + *F + X + + * 


The remainder was wholly illegible. 
6 Theſe lines,” ſaid Cuthbert, after a 


pauſe, © are incorrect, but they indicate 


the anguiſh of a feeling heart : let us at- 
tempt to find the village; perhaps we may 
meet with the owner of this pocket-book.”” 

* And if he is a y thing of a gentleman, 
he will give us a good ſupper for our trou— 
ble,” returned Sinclair; and at the ſame 
moment, to his great joy, diſcovered a light 
at ſome diſtance; it iſſued from. a valley, to 


which the weary travellers immediately 


directed their ſteps. The road now grew 
very rugged ; huge fragments of ſtone ob- 


ſtructed their paſſage; and the roaring of 
the ſea, and the raging wind, ſtruck the 


heart with diſmay, and did not a little en- 
hance the value of the expected ſhelter. 
At length, after much toil, they arrived at 


| the retreat whence the light iſſued; it was a 


- thatched 


Wo 


ty 


ha 
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thatched cottage; the window was low, and 
formed of ſmall ſquare panes of glaſs; a 
white dimity curtain, half drawn, afforded 
ſufficient ſpace to diſtinguiſh the whole 
apartment; and at the ſame time acted as a 
ſcreen for the travellers. Both were equally 
aſtoniſhed, on a view of the chamber; the 
walls were whitewaſhed ; a ſmall fire, and 
two wax candles, on a table covered with a 
green cloth, gave the whole an appearance 


of extreme neatneſs; a ſmall picture hung 


over the chimney ; but the diſtance would 
not permit them to diſtinguiſh the ſubject; 
a piano-forte, with ſeveral muſic-books, 
occupied one corner of the room ; over the 
inſtrument hung what appeared to be a 
painting; but it was enveloped in a black 
cloth. This immediately ſtruck Sinclair 
with awe; his judgment could not with- 
ſtand the force of imagination; and he 
formed no very advantageous idea of the 
owner of the manſion. The chamber was 
unoccupied ; but it ſeemed as if ſomebody 
had juſt quitted it ; and Cuthbert, after 

ſome 
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ſome heſitation, gently knocked at the door; 
it was opened by a gentleman whoſe coun- 


tenance greatly intereſted the elder, while it 
diſpelled the fears of the younger traveller. 
Cuthbert, in a few words, informed him of 
their ſituation, and begged either a guide or 
direction to the neareſt village. The 


willage is at no great diſtance,” ſaid the 


ſtranger; © but I fear the accommodations 


are ſuch as you are but little accuſtomed to; 


if you will ſtep into my cottage, I will en- 
deavour to procure you a guide, or act in 


that capacity myſelf.” Curioſity impelled 
Cuthbert, and cold induced Sinclair, to ac- 


cept the offer : they followed their hoſt into 
the parlour which had ſo much excited their 
curioſity, and ſoon loſt all regret at having 


miſſed the road. Cuthbert had now an op- 


portunity of conſidering the ſtranger ; he 
was above the common ſize, and elegantly 
formed ; his face was pale, but not cada- 
verous; grief and ſettled melancholy ſeemed 
to have uſurped their empire on a counte- 
nance which Lavater would have pro- 
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25 
nounced worthy better gueſts; his light 
hazel eyes were, in the higheſt degree, ex- 
preſſive; and his auburn hair, which he 
wore ſhort, and without powder, added a 
noble ſimplicity to his appearance. 'The 
wind, which had been riſing ſometime, 
now blew a perfect hurricane: no guide 


could be procured ; and the ſtranger, with 
much ſweetneſs, declared that he did not 


regret the want of one, © I ſeldom ſee 
company,” ſaid he, with a faint ſmile, that 
ſeemed to be at variance with his uſual 
practice; © but if you can put up with the 
accommodations this cottage affords, I ſhall 


_ eſteem your company as a favor to myſelt.“ 


The brothers, after many apologies, ac- 
cepted the invitation; and the ſtranger, 
begging, them to excuſe his abſence, lefr 
the room. | 

Sinclair now gave 2 looſe to the ideas 
which had ariſen reſpecting their hoſt; at one 
time he thought him a French ſpy; but 
what ſhould a ſpy do in the north of Devon? 
Then he was a madman; but a madman 

VOL. 1, © would 
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would not live in ſo comfortable a ſtyle. 


Then a lover; but a lover would have leaped 


into the ſea, or thrown himſelf from a pre- 
cipice long before. At length, he ended, 
by declaring he did not know what to 
make of him. Cuthbert, whoſe attention 


was wholly engroſſed by the picture that 
hung over the chimney, paid no regard to 
the ingenious conjectures of his brother. 


This picture was a rough ſketch, in crayons, 
and repreſented a lady, whoſe dejected atti- 
tude, and mild expreſſion of anguiſh, per- 


fectly anſwered the idea of our immortal 
bard, when he drew the ſuffering Ophelia; 


a bunch of corn- flowers connected her hair; 


and the ſimple drapery that deſcended to 


her feet, proved that ſhe had choſen to be 


repreſented in the character; ſhe ſeemed. 


paſt the bloom of youth, indeed ; but grief, 
and not time, had robbed her cheek of its 


_ glow. Cuthbert fancied he could trace 


ſome reſemblande between the portrait and 


| his entertainer. Perhaps, ſaid he to 


Sinclair, 


. 


* 
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Sinclair, © this lady is ſiſter to our holſ- 
pitable friend.” 

More likely a dearer connexion,” ſaid 
Sinclair, laughing; “ don't you {ce that ſhe 
is an actreſs?“ 

& I (ee that ſhe is pourtrayed in the cha- 
rater of Ophelia; but it does not follow—” 

« Siſter, or not,” interrupted Sinclair, 
ce ſhe is certainly a beautiful woman. But 
pray, Cuthbert, ſince you are fo adroit at 
gueſſing, be ſo good as to inform me what 
is the meaning of Hat!“ pointing to the 
black veil. 

© Probably ſome picture which the owner 
does not wiſh to expoſe to common ob- 


> ſervation.” 


* It looks very horrid, though; I don't 


: half like it; I wiſh I 1 have. a peep. 


Ha! ſomebody is coming,” 


* Your preſent panic is an inadequate pu- 


: niſhment for your unjuſtifiable curioſity; it 


an ill return to our entertainer, to pry into 


4 what he evidently wiſhes to conceal,” | 


Why wrapped in a black cloth?” mut- 


$ tered Sinclair; © why in black 2” 


C 2 | This 
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This converſation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the ſtranger. © You mult cer- 
tainly want ſome refreſhment,” 
putting a foaming jug of ale upon the table; 
* and I am ſorry my cottage can afford no 
better beverage than malt liquors,” 

Sinclair, eyed the jug with rapture, and 
ſignified his approbation of its contents, by 


a hearty draught; no ſervant had as yet 
appeared; the (ſtranger waited upon himſelf; 


yet the apartment was all neatneſs and regu- 
larity; and it ſeemed as if no ſmall pains 
were uſed to keep it in order. A conver- 
ſation on indifferent topics took place, while 


Sinclair eyed the door, for the appearance 
of ſupper : to his great joy and ſurpriſe, an 


elderly woman entered the room, and co- 
vering the table, told the ſtranger that 
& Zupper would be ready in den minutes.“ 
Cuthbert now requelted his hoſt to take 
his ſeat at the piano-forte ; he complied, and 
executed ſeveral difficult pieces of muſic 


with the utmoſt taſte and judgment. He 
took up a ſmall. paper: © This,” cried he, 


«6 15 


cried he, 
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is reckoned a beautiful compoſition.“ He 
began to play; the air was folemn and 
impreſſive; his cheek ſeemed to glow with 
unuſual ſuffuſion; he ftirack a few notes 


with more than common pathos ; his breath 


grew ſhort ; a tear ſtarted into his eye, and 
he abruptly quitted the piano-forte. Cuth- 
bert attributed his emotion to the. right 


X cauſe—to a delicate ſenſibilny, that felt 


all the charms of © the concord of ſweet 
{ounds.” Sinclair wondered what had 
cauſed his abrupt deſertion of the inſtru- 
ment; but his every idea on the ſubject 
vaniſhed, on the appearance of ſupper, 
The fowls were excellent ; nor did the trout 


fail to come in for a due ſhare of enco- 
mium. The ale, which ſtood by Sinclair, 
was not neglected; and his brain, unuſed 
to ſuch a beverage, ſoon experienced its 
potency. 


As ſoon as ſupper was concluded, the 


ſtranger obſerved, that as the wind was 
4 abated, and the moon in full radiance, they 
might, perhaps, find ſome pleaſure in a con- 


C3 templation 
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templation of the ſurrounding ſcenery ; 
provided,“ ſaid he, “ your walk has not 
been already too fatiguing.“ 


Cuthbert, with pleaſure, afle nted t to the 


propoſal; but Sinclair, who had leſs curio- 
ſity, and was more weary, {aid that he would 
await their return : left alone, he poured out 
a glaſs of ale, and was ſettling himſelf wo 
take a nap, when his eye glanced upon the 
black veil; and he ſtarted with appre- 
henſion. What can that cloth cover?“ 
thought he: „I have a great inclination to 
look behind it ; but if ſome frightful ob- 
ject ſhould ſtrike me with horror—a coffin 
and croſs bones, or a woman with her throat 
cut—T will look,” added he, ſtaggering up 
to the black cloth, but as haſtily retiring. 
At length, by an effort of reſolution, aſhamed 
of his cowardice, he approached, and 
ſtretched his hand to remove it :—at the 
ſame moment a tremendous blaſt ſhook the 
cottage, and the veil became agitated, 
Sinclair gaſped, half ſcreamed, and threw 
himſcll, pale and breathleſs, upon the win- 
dow- 
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dow. ſcat; his frame convulſed, and every 


nerve thrilling with horror. He continued 
for ſome time in this agony of mind, when 
his attention was arouſed by the voice of 
the ſtranger and Cuthbert, who were re- 
turning from their ſhort walk: he compoſed 
his countenance, and eagerly embraced the 
earlieſt opportunity of retiring to reſt. The 
brothers were conducted to their apartment 
by their hott ; the room was ſmall, but con- 
tained two beds with ſtriped woollen cur- 
tains; theſe were occupied at other times 


by the old ſervant and a poor pariſhioner : 


they at preſent went to a farmer's in the 
neighbourhood, 
Cuthbert now informed his brother that 
the ſtranger had earneſtly preſſed him to 
take up his abode for a few days at the 
cottage; but he had not promiſed be- 
fore he had conſulted him. Sinclair 
vowed that he would not ſtay a moment 
longer than was abſolutely neceflary, to 
ſave the nation from deſtruction : he then 
gave a full relation of what had paſſed 


during his brother's abſence, and failed not 


c 4 to 
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to add all the embelliſhments his heated 
fancy ſuggeſted. Cuthbert, in vain, oppoſed 
all the arguments reaſon could ſuggeſt, or 
ridicule enforce, to combat the ſuperſtitious 
credulity of his brother. 
J heard a groan,” added Sinclair. 
«The wind penetrating the thatched roof.” 
The black curtain waved ; the window 
rattled ; the——” 
Well,“ cried Cuthbert, « I mall not 
at preſent attempt to refute ſo childiſh an 
opinion, and ſhall only obſerve, thar, had 


the curtain been green, it would have raiſed 


no other ſenſation than curiohty.” 

Sinclair ſeemed ſtruck by this ſimple ob- 
ſervation, and ſoon ſound, in ſleep, a ceſ- 
fation of alarm; indeed, ſo profound was 


his repoſe, that it was with difficulty his bro- 


ther could awaken him the next morning. 


Their hoſt awaited. them in the parlour; 


and daylight having calmed the fears of 
Sinclair, of {NWN to contemplate, with 


fome degree of compoſure, the object of his 
laſt night's alarm. The old ſervant ap- 
| peared 
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peared with the breakfaſt. Mrs. Groſe,“ 
faid the ſtranger, © be ſo good as to remove 
the cloth ; the ſun does not fall upon that 
part of the room.” Mrs. Groſe obeyed, 
and the myſterious veil being withdrawn, 
diſcloſed a painting, in oil, of which the 
crayon ſketch was evidently the original. 
« Are you a judge of paintings, fir?” ſaid 
the ſtranger, addrefling himſelf to Sinclair, 
who was wiſhing the houſe might fall upon 
his head. | 

« Iam; that is, I, I, I, am not a very—” 

% mean, if you be a connoiſſeur, to 
implore your indulgence for a firſt attempt.“ 
„ Youare a painter as well as muſician?” 
exclaimed Cuthberi, 


Painting and muſic are ſiſter arts,” 


faid the ſtranger; © and I poſſeſs a ſuper- 


ficial knowledge of both.” 

fo you add poetry to the catalogue of 
your attainments?” ſaid Cuthbert ; for the 
idea of the pocket-book now firſt ſtruck 


his remembrance. 


«© The tribe of poets is of late become 
8 ſo 
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man mult be bleſt with uncommon-genius, 
and uncommon good fortune, to raiſe him- 
ſelf above the level of his cotemporaries. 


poem he cannot comprehend, to the ap- 
prentice who pens a ſonnet to his ſweet 


maid when he ought to pack raiſins of the 


by which means the muſe is often barba- 


kicked out of doors.” 


-remark, and concluded that the pocket- 
| book belonged to another; but, continuing 


world?“ 
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to confine the bleſſings of education to 
thoſe only of a ſuperior rank ; but how of- 
ten do we fee parents of mean eſtate deny 

Y them- 
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ſo numerous,” ſaid the ſtranger, © that a 


From the peer who tranſlates a German 


ſun, all are tainted with the poetic mania; 
Touſly maſſacred, and poor common ſenſe 
Cuthbert ſmiled at the acrimony of this 
the converſation, © You are then,“ ſaid he, 
« an enemy to the levelling ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, which ſome philoſophers declare ſo 


eflential to the general happineſs of the 


« J do not,” ſaid the ſtranger, © wiſh 
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themſelves the neceſſaries of life to edu- 
cate a darling ſon! What is the conſe- 
quence of this miſtaken tenderneſs? A 
conſciouſneſs of ability, and no means to 
call it into action. Genius will, felf- 
taught, ſurmount all obſtacles ; but it is. 
cruelty, not kindneſs, to illumine that mind, 
which of uſclf would have been con- 
tented with obſcurity, and happy in a ſtate 
of uncultivated ruſticity; to ſhow it vice 
triumphant dragging inſulted merit at her 


chariot-wheels.: beheve me 


* Where ignorance is blits, 


'Tis folly to be wiſe.” 


* But does not education teach us to 
deſpiſe the ſuperior happineſs that is not 
concomitant with virtue?“ 

de It does; but will it teach us to bear 
the neglect of the world? Will it teach 
us to confine our ideas to the narrow circle 
in which flighted merit is doomed to move? 
Will it teach us to deſpiſe the ingratitude 
of ſome friends, and forgive the defalca- 

. tion 
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preſcribe rules, but the heart will ſpurn at 
obedience; every ſeverity practiſed by an 
unnatural parent, is light in compariſon to 
that of one, who, through miſtaken tender- 
neſs, teaches his offspring to imbibe the 


denied her bleſſing, or obſcurity thrown a 
veil upon his proſpects.“ The ſtranger con- 


ceived his emotion, and changing the ſub- 
ject, talked of his departure. 


morning?“ 


your retirement, and fear I have already 
been too great an intruder.” 

« Your ſociety can never, I am perſuad- 
ed, be otherwiſe than pleaſing,” obſerved 
the ſtranger. © It is now eight months ſince 
T have ſeen a human being with whom to 
converſe, and I vainly imagined that I 
ſhould never wiſh to ſee another. If bu- 
ſineſs call you away, far be it from me to 
Toy 


tion of others? Oh no! philoſophy may 


oo 


principles of ſuperiority, when fortune has 
cluded with a deep ſigh: Cuthbert per- 


_« You then think poſitively of going this 


C2 ſhould be {ſorry to break in upon 


his 


ON 
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oppoſe your departure; yet, if you can 
afford me your company for a day or two, 
perhaps the beauty of the country may be 
ſome compenſation for the retirement of a 
hermitage.” 

Sinclair eagerly expreſſed his wiſh to 
ſtay, and Cuthbert aſſented with unfeigned 
pleaſure. He now firſt mentioned the diſ- 
covery of the pocket-book, and the ſtran- 
ger inſtantly claimed it as his own. 

I dropt it yeſterday,” ſaid he,“ on the 
moor; I walk more by night than by day; I 
heard ſome voices at a diſtance, but -ima- 
gined them to proceed from the ruſtics of the 
village in ſearch of ſtrayed cattle; I am 
happy that you have found it, for it con- 
tains to me an invaluable treaſure.” He 
then took a paper from among many others, 


and diſplayed a lock of auburn hair of a 


ſurpriſing length. 

Ibis formerly belonged to that lady,” 
ſaid he, pointing to the ſketch in crayons : 
ho precious is this relic !'”!—A tear ſtart- 
ed into his eye. 


* Pardon 
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« Pardon my curioſity,” ſaid Cuthbert; 
* but the ſimilarity of features makes me 
imagine ſhe is a relation.“ 

% Jam reckoned like my mother.“ 
—The tear ſilently ſtole down his check. 

„Forgive me,” cagerly exclaimed 
Cuthbert; „I meant not to cauſe you a 
moment's pain ; I ought not to have touched 
upon the ſubject, eſpecially upon one where 
your grief is evidently recent.“ 

« It is, it ever will be recent to me,” 
ſaid the ſtranger ; “ though the world will 
ſay that fourteen years are ſufficient to calm 
the moſt excruciating ſorrow.” 

% Good God! you mult have been a 
child at her death,” exclaimed Sinclair, 
whoſe wonder exceeded all bounds of de- 


corum. 
J was ten years a happy inhabitant of 


the world: I have ſince tried its plea- 


ſures, and found them futilez its friend- 

ſhips, and found them intereſted ; its inha- 
bitants at large, and found them vile.” 

Human nature is your very humble. 

| ſervant,“ 
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friend, 1 enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and 
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ſervant,“ muttered Sinclair between his 
teeth. | 
The ſtranger, not hearing this remark, 
continued: From ſuch a ſcene of fraud 
and falſchood, from ſuch a ſcene of com- 
plicated depravity, is it wonderful that 1 
turn my thoughts to thoſe hours of joy, 
when, under the protection of a deſervedly 
adored mother, of my only diſintereſted 


wore the unbluſhing front of innocence ? 
You wonder that time has not obliterated 
the ſenſe of ſorrow; aſk the man, who, 
when a child, was deprived of the bleſſings 
of fight, if he remembers not with tranſport 
the face of nature; if he does not fondly in 
imagination retrace the glorious ſcene, and 
ſigh when he reflects on the impoſſibility of 
its return! I loſt fight of happineſs when 
my parent ſunk into the grave—and all that 
now remains, is a ſorrow as deep rooted as 
unavailing.“ 
He ſighed; the brothers were filent, and 
ſeemed to reſpe& his grief too much to 
ofler 
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offer any remark on what he had ſo ener- 
getically pronounced. A filence of ſome 
minutes enſued, which was broken by the 
ſtranger:—* I would propoſe a fiſhing 
party,” cried he, © but I only poſſeſs a ſin- 

gle rod; if, however, you are an admirer 
(as IJ have reaſon to think) of the beauties 
of Nature, I can (ſhow you ſome views not 
to be equalled, perhaps, in the kingdom.” 
Cuthbert willingly acceded to the pro- 
poſal; but Sinclair requeſted the loan of 
the fiſhing-rod ; and having received «it, 
departed to the river fide; while his bro- 
ther and the ſtranger aſcended a ſleep cliff 
leading to the village of Linton. The 
church was ſituated on the brow of the 
precipice: a ſtrong wall compoſed of the 
ſtone with which Devonſhire abounds, and 
without cement, environed the building. 
The narrow winding road by which the 
travellers aſcended, was ſcen ſkirted by a 
hedge of fir, poplar, and box, while an 
orchard was here and there diſperſed along 
the cliff; the eye dwelt with a pleaſure, 
not 
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formed the appearance of clouds, guſhed 
a narrow rapid river, foaming ever rocks 
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not unmixed wich fear, upon the ſcene be- 
low. From between two cliffs of an enor- 
mous height, upon which the driving miſts 


of immenſe magnitude, till, joining its wa- 
ters with a ſtream no leſs rapid, it at length 
flowed in a clear expanſe to join the Bril- 


tol channel. 


_ Enthuſiaſm ſeized the heart of Cuthbert. 
«© Good heavens,” cried he, © what a ſcenc? 
How beautifully varied is the proſpect! At 
once the moſt luxuriant and terrific images 
of Nature are preſented, Is it poſſible that 
you can have left ſuch a ſpot unſung?“ 
Such a ſpot deſeryes a better pen than 
mine,” ſaid the ſtranger; “ yet, as [ wan» 
dered along the beach, I once ventured a 
ſonnet in its praiſe.” He took a paper from 
his pocket - book, and pteſented it to Cuthbert. 


SONNET. 


As flow I muſe along thy lonely ſhore, 
Linton, my wand'ring eye delights to view 
Thy lofty hills, where ev'ry varied hue 
Kind Nature ſcatters from her pictur'd ſtore; 
And 
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And as thy waves ſoft undulate around, 

Their peace · perſuadiug murmurs ſooth my heart; 
Inſpiring truer rapture than the ſound 

Of mulic waken'd by the pow'r of art. 


Enchanting ſpot ! though doom'd by fate to ſtray, 
Through life, far diſtant from thy tranquil ſcene, 
Should grief hereafter bend me to its ſway, 

Or fierce deſires or anger intervene; 

Remembrance then on thy calm ſhore ſhall dwell, 
And bid tumultuous feelings ceaſe to ſwell, 


* Cuthbert returning the paper, thanked 

bis hoſt for the pleaſure it had afforded 
him, and, at the ſame time, applauded his 
choice of ſo ſweet a ſituation. 

The ſtranger ſighed : © Uavillingly,” 
ſaid he, (hall I quit my retirement, yet 
ſhortly ſhall I be neceſſitated to do ſo. I 
never was at liberty to form a choice of my 
own, or with what pleaſure ſhould I here 
Iay down a life, which, though ſhort, has 
been marked with a larger ſhare of ſorrow 
than generally falls to the lot of a longer 
date? I ſee you look at me with ſurpriſe ; 
1 ſee you wiſh, but are by delicacy reſtrain- 
ed 
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ed from aſking what ſufferings have dri- 


ven me from ſocicty, and chilled a heart 
that once beat with philanthropy.” 
Cuthbert frankly acknowledged his ſur- 
priſe at the ſtranger's ' ſecluded fituation, 
and likewiſe expreſſed a wilh of knowing 
any part. of the circumſtances which were 
productive of it, provided the relation would 
not be too painful. 
„ Painful it muſt be to nene the 
ſcenes of ſorrow into which my own folly, 
and the want of feeling in others, have 
plunged me; yet it is ſoothing to unboſom 
myſelf to one capable perhaps of pity: I 
Jook not for friendſhip, I am convinced of 
its non-exiſtence; I have dearly bought 
experience: may you profit by my follics!” 
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CHAP, III. 


Vemmina e coſa garrula e fallace, 


Vuole e diſvuole: © folle vom che ſen ſida. Tasso. 


be M Y name is Foreſter—an aſſumed 
name: I have no ig to any. 'Theoffspring of 
ſhame in the eye of the world, Fam brand- 
ed with the cpithet of illegitimate, My 
mother—" he ſtopt and changed color, but 


after a ſhort pauſe proceeded—* My mother 
was a woman lovely in her perſon, and 


engaging in her manners; to a highly cul- 
tivated education ſhe joined a purity of 
mind, that nothing but brutality could re- 
preſs, or villany ſubdue, She married at 
an early period of life a naval officer of 
the name of Middlewich : this gentleman, 
to the moſt engaging manners, added every 


accompliſhment Nature could beſtow, ex- 


cept goodneſs of heart. Under the idea of 
my mother being an heireſs, he firſt made 
lis 
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his addrefles to her at a boarding-ſchool, 
where he was ſometimes admitted as a bro- 
ther of one of the young ladies. An elope- 
ment was agreed upon and effected; and 
my grandfather, irritated at his daughter's 
miſconduct, left by will all bis vaſt poſſeſ- 
ſions to various houſes of charity. The 
tenderneſs Middlewich affected to ſhow my 
unfortunate mother was now laid aſide, and 
the moſt cutting indifference ſucceeded to 
the molt laviſh profeſſions of love. She had 
attained her eighteenth year, and was about 
to produce a pledge of their union, when 
the admiral, ſtruck with her uncommon 
beauty, as ſhe walked with her huſband at 
Portſmouth, inquired who ſhe was, and 
declared her to be the moſt angelic woman 
he bad ever beheld. — Middlewich ſoon 
heard that his wife was diſtinguiſhed Þ} 
by the gallant admiral; his love for her 
had ceaſed with the loſs of her ſuppoſed 
fortune; nevertheleſs, jealouſy the moſt 
fell, took poſſeſſion of his heart. He treat- 
ed her with the utmoſt ſeverity; con- 
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fined her to her chamber; and when he. 


ſaw her at meals, it was only to ſhock her 
ear with his curſes, or ſtab her to the heart 


by his reproaches. The fleet was to fail in 
a few days. Middlewich wrote a cool note 


to his wife, that ſhe mult take up her abode 
with his mother, who would be good enough 
to ſhelter her; and concluded, by obſerv- 
ing, that as the fleet was ſhortly to (ail, he 


!! ſhould not ſee her for ſome time. The 


cruel indifference of this note ſtruck her tg 
the ſoul; ſhe loved her huſband ; loved 
him in ſpite of his barbarity ; and ſurmount- 
ing every fear, by baniſhing every thought 


1 but that of ſeeing him again, ſhe procured 


a boat, and was conveyed on board the 
admiral's (ſhip, where Middlewich was lieu- 


\ tenant, She tremblingly aſcended the veſ- 


ſel's fide, and with horror obſerved, on his 


approach, that her huſband was in a ſtate of 


incoxication ; his rage, on lecing her, knew 
no bounds ; he {wore at her with unmanly 


outrage; and, ſneeringly, demanding if ſhe 
vas not come to take leave of the admiral, 


auned 
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aimed a blow at his unoffending wife, which 
was warded oft by an officer, in whole arms 
ſhe fainted, The admiral was at this time 
on board; the murmur of indignation that 
pervaded the ſhip, reached his car, and he 
| approached the place, where he beheld a 
ſight ſhocking to humanity : a lovely wo- 
man Jay, to all appearance, dead upon the 
deck, while two officers with difficulty re- 


ſtrained Middlewich from trampling upon 


her defenceleſs body: he foamed with rage; 
and every nerve in commotion, bore teſ- 
timony of his brutality. Upon the approach 
of the admiral, his exclamations took even 
a more violent turn; he inveighed againſt 
him as the ſeducer of his wife; and exhibited 
ſuch mutinous behaviour, that he was le- 
cured in his cabin. My mother was con- 
veyed on ſhore, where the agitation of her 
ſpirits produced a violent fever, which ended 
in a miſcarriage, She was now reduced to 
deſpair ; ſhe diſdained the protection of her 
mother-in-law ; and the heireſs of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds attempted to gain a 


precarious 
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precarious livelihood by embroidery and 
needlework. At the expiration of ſix weeks, 
the fleet returned to Portſmouth ; ſhe then 
learned that her unfortunate huſband had 
put a period to his exiſtence, in order to 
avoid the ſentence of a court-martial, The 
admiral now came forward as her friend ; 
he offered her every aſſiſtance her diſtreſſed 
ſituation required ; and, in ſhort, his be- 
haviour conciliating her eſtcem, in a weak 
moment, ſhe fell from virtue, accepted the 
Aiſpoſal of his fortune, and enjoyed all the 
| attentions due to a wite, but the ceremony 
| of marriage. 
My mother had now v bade adieu to in- 
nocence; but her heart was not to be 
contaminated. The admiral's fondneſs 
was little ſhort of idolatry; and the vaſt 
ſums he laviſhed upon her with an un- 
| ſparing hand, were uniformly employed in 
cheering the diſtreſſed, or ſoothing the 
broken in ſpirit : the honeſt bankrupt, the 
diſtreſſed widow, the friendleſs perſecuted 
- orphan, found in her a protectreſs, and a 
ſympathizing friend. The hands of the ob- 
| R | jects 
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jects of her bounty were daily raiſed to 
heaven in her behalf; and not a day elapſed 
but one was added to the number. You 
have ſeen her picture, when in the decline 
of life; but this,” taking a miniature from 
his pocket, “was executed when ſhe was 
in the bloom of beauty, and pride of af- 
fluence.” | 
Cuthbert took the miniature, and be— 
held a blaze of charms which almoſt ſur— 
paſſed idea; ſhe appeared about the age of 
eighteen ; her hair flowed in natural ring- 
lets, round a face expreſſive of the mildeſt 
benevolence ; a cheerful {mile played upon 
her features; and an innocent vivacity 
ſcemed an index of the calm within. | 
This picture,“ reſumed Foreſter, © was 
executed at the requeſt of the admiral, to 
whom ſhe had preſented a ſon, On the 
evening preceding his departure on a cruiſe, 
he tied the miniature round the neck of his 
ſleeping infant, then two years old. This 
picture, ſaid he, * ſhall belong to my boy; 
may he long wear it, out of regard to his 
vol. I, D-- angel. 
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angel-mother! I cannot, however, conſent 
wholly to give it up; I therefore requeſt 
that my Ellen will have a copy taken, or 
again favour the painter with a ſitting,” 


1 She preferred the former, and waited 


with impatience the return of her lover: 
alas! ſhe was never more to behold him. A 
pleuriſy put a period to his exiſtence ; and 


as he died inteſtate, my mother found her- 
ſelf, with an infant ſon, reduced to beggary. 


I now haſten to a part of her hiſtory, which 


is not eaſily developed. She paſſed over to 
Italy, and it is reported, with what truth I 
know not, that an Engliſh nobleman be— 
came a flave to her attractions. I have 


great reaſon to believe myſelf the fruit of 


that amour, Be it as it may, my mother, 


on her return.to England, which was ſhortly 


alter my birth, retired to an obſcure village 


near London, having Mumed the name of 
Selmore : here ſhe watched over my brother 
and myſelf with the moſt maternal ſolicitude, 
till the relations of the admiral interfered, 
and removed the child from her protection, 

| FA upon 
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1 upon a promile of amply providing for him: 
ſhe tied the miniature round his neck, and 


weeping, embraced him for the laſt time. 
Her whole care now devolved on me; I 


was the object of her thoughts by day, and 


her dreams by night; with me ſhe found a 


charm in exiſtence, and conſoled herſelf 
for the obloquy ſhe bore when attending to 
my infant garrulity. Ten happy years 


paſſed quickly on, when the health of my 
mother, always delicate, began to decline, 
Habitual melancholy had ravaged her con- 


ſtitution, and a conſumption. being appre- 
hended, the was ordered to Briflol ; ſhe in- 


tended paſling fix weeks at that place, 
more in compliance with the advice of Dr. 


Rutherford, than from any opinion ſhe 
formed of receiving benefit from the waters: 


in the mean time I was ſent to the houſe of 
a milliner, who oed her ſituation to the 
bounty of my mother, 

Mrs. Burgeſs, a widow lady, with an 
only daughter, frequented the ſhop ;- ſhe 


ſeemed ſtruck with my appearance, and aſked | 
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Mrs. Craven to permit me to remain at her 
houſe till my mother ſhould return from Briſ- 
tol. Mrs. Craven joyfully conſented, and the 
good lady took me home with her. W ould to 
Heaven I had never entered the fatal dwell- 
ing! for there I firſt ſaw Emily Burgeſs : 
I may date all my miſeries from that mo- 
ment. Emily was tall, and elegantly formed; 
her eyes and hair were of the lighteſt brown; 
every glance was ſufficient to attract the 


bcholder; and without being a perfect 


beauty, ſhe was univerſally admired. I 
loved her as my ſiſter, and ſhe would not 
conſent at any time to be ſeparated from her 
little favourite; for I uſed, in whatever 
company I might be, to play with her 
treſſes, and praiſe the whiteneſs of her teeth, 
or the delicacy of her hands. Emily, at 


the age of fifteen, was a finiſhed coquet : 


greedy of admiration, ſhe ſeized every op- 
portunity of dif, playing her charms; and to 
ſecure her empire, would ſtop at no action, 
however unworthy, 
« At length, a letter arrived from Briſ- 
tol ; it was from my mother's favourite 
maid: 
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maid: ſhe informed Mrs. Craven that 
her miſtreſs had died ſuddenly at the hot- 
well, and that her corpſe was on the road 
to her villa, as it was always her dehre tor 
be buried in the place where ſhe had paſted 
her happieſt hours. This circumſtance was 
kept ſecret from me, though known to 
all the village beſide; but when, from a 
window, [ beheld the funeral proceſſion, and 
heard the name of Selmore repeated, I in- 
ſtantly comprehended the extent of my miſ- 
fortune, and fell ſenſeleſs to the ground. 


In the ſoothing company of Emily I gra- 


dually recovered my ſpirits; yet the loſs of 
my parent hung heavy on my heart, and 
the impreſſion will never be wholly eraſed. 

Mrs. Craven received a letter from a gen- 
tleman of the name of Creſwell, informing 
her that ſhe ſhould be paid for my main- 


tenance, till my friends thought proper to 


remove me. Mrs. Burgeſs kept me till at 
her houſe, for Emily could- not conſent to 
part with me. I was a little flatterer ; and 
adulation, from whatever quarter, was 

o 3 grateful 
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UW grateful to her. One morning, as I was 


reading to my lovely friend, an elegant 


| chariot and four drove up the avenue: a 


gentleman inquired if a youth of the name 
of Middlewich was in the houſe? On being 
told there was, he entered the parlour, Mrs, 
Burgeſs received him with politeneſs ; but 
he ſcarce deigned to notice her; and re- 
F queſting that my clothes might be packed 
with all diligence, he declared that he muſt 
immediately take me to London, Emily 
gently inquired if I might not ſometimes be 
permitted to viſit her mother? Creſwell in- 
formed her that it muſt not be: It would 
be well for him,” ſaid he, if he could 
forget all his childiſh connexions.“ Mrs. 
Burgeſs, juſtly irritated at his unfeeling im- 
| 'pertinence, gave the neceſſary orders for my 
departure; and I was torn, by violence, 
from my protectreſs. The chariot pro- 
ceeded to London : during the journey, L 
wept, and Crefwell grumbled without in- 
termiſſion; I now and then diſtinguiſhed 
ſams words that efcaped him. © Fine | 

| | trouble 
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trouble with other people's brats! why not 
ſend him to the pariſh ? plague me with a 
fnivelling chit! The charior ſtopped in 
Pall-mall. Creſwell deſcended firſt, leaving 
me to follow, which I did, with a palpitating 
heart, The room into which J entered, was 
furniſhed with more ſplendour than taſte ; 


I ſighed when I drew the compariſon be- 


tween that and the elegant HPHcity of 


Selmore cottage. 
« Mr. Creſwelb's perſon formed a con- 


traſt to his abode; he was à little man, 


not above the height of five feet, deep- 
ly ſcarred with the ſmall pox; and a 
pair of buſhy black eye-brows gave an ad- 


_ ditional horror to his fallow cheek. He 


aſked me, in as gentle a tone as he was ca- 
pable of aſſuming, if 1 choſe any refreſh- 
ment? I ſighed a negative. Oh, ob! if 
you are ſulky, my little hero, you may walk 
off to bed ; I ſhall get rid of you to-morrow, 
and I firmly hope that I ſhall never ſee that 


blubbered face again.” Glad of an oppor» | 


tunity of retiring, I withdrew to my bed; 
but ſleep was a ſtranger to my eye-lids. 
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Young as I was, I could not but fecl my 
forlorn ſituation. My mother's image at one 
moment melted me into tears; while the re- 
proaches of the imperious Creſwell arouſed 
my iraſcibility. The following day I was 
conveyed in a hackney- coach to my new 
abode ; it was ata clergyman's houſe, about 
four miles from London; he educated ano» 
ther beſides myſelf. 
Here ſeven years of my life pal. 
ed away in a monſtrous torpor; no ma» 
ternal eye glittered with rapture for me; 
no ſoothing friend cheered my daily taſk ; 
I roſe to run my ſtated round of ſtudy, and 
funk to reſt unloving and unbeloved, I 
had frequently written to Emily; but, 
doubtleſs, good care was taken that my 
letters ſhould never reach her. One morn— 
ing, as I was compoſing a theme for the 
next day, I was ſummoned to the parlour, 
and the ungracious countenance of Creſwell 
ſtruck me with difmay, I ſlightly bowed. 
Do you remember me, young Sen- 
tleman ?* demanded he. 
4 perfectly, ſir,” | | 
2 &« © thought 


| 
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« © thought you had forgotten me: do 
you wiſh to leave your preſent ſituation ? 
you are at liberty, if you pleaſe.” 

I have no reaſon, fir, to wiſh ſuch a 


thing; I am as well at this place as I could 


be elſewhere, Mr. Bloxham is very kind 


to me; and ſince my mother's death I have 


found ſo few 
Apropos about your mother: ſhould 

you know her again, were you to ſee her?” 

* © This queſtion, fir, is ſurely an unne- 
ceſſary cruelty,” exclaimed I, with indig- 
nation; * ſhe is dead, and F 

«© don't mean to diſtreſs you, fir,” re- 
turned Creſwell, evidently ſtruggling to 
repreſs his anger; look at this picture; 
is it like her?” : 

He put a miniature into my hands; it 
was, indeed, a perfect reſemblance; I ea- 
gerly devoured it with my eyes, and haſtily 
wiped away the tears which dimmed them, 
that I might not, for a moment, loſe the 
happineſs of beholding the angelic coun- 
tenance that beamed with her well-known 
Ds - ſweetneſs; 
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ſweetneſs: at length, I returned the mini- 
ature to Creſwell, and with a ſigh, re- 
queſted that he would confer upon me an 
indelible obligation, by ſuffering me to 
bave a copy. 

A copy! cried he; what, the copy 
of a copy! I don't know, nor I don't care, 
where the original may be; but this was 
taken from it ſome years ago; and your 


mother, in her laſt will, bequeathed it to 


you, when you ſhould arrive at the age of 
*fixteen : it is all you will ever get by her. 
Lou are now a year older, and no longer a 
child; you are an enſign in the re- 
giment, which will go ſhortly to the Weſt 
Indies; in about ſix weeks, I believe. In 
the mean time, if you pleaſe, you may 
enjoy all the diverfions London affords ; it 
will be 8 enough before you enjoy 

them again. | | 
I accepted his offer, took leave of Mr. 
Bloxham, and in a few days was equipped 


with every article of dreſs that could footh 
the 
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the. vanity of 2 young fellow who had no 
indifferent opinion of his perſon. _ 

* Creſwell, to do him juſtice, ſupplied me 
with money ſufficient to make my expenſes 
anſwerable to my appearance; and three 
weeks were conſumed in a round of diſſi- 
pation with young men of faſhion, of my 
own age; for whole acquaintance I was in- 
_ debted to the friendſhip of Sir Edward Ful-- 
lerton : he had been my companion at Mr. 
Bloxhamꝰs, and an uninterrupted intercourſe | 
had ſubſiſted between us. Sir Edward 
called on me one morning after breakfaſt, 
and propoſed a walk in the Park; I aſ- 
ſented, and we had not proceeded far, before 
an officer in regimentals accoſted my friend, 
who introduced him to me by the name of 
Captain Matthews, 

After taking a few turns, Sir Edward 
expreſſed a wiſh to proceed to Kenſington, 
as he wanted to call on an acquaintance: 
we agreed, and croſſing the gardens, 
were ſoon at the place of our deſtination. 
Major Meredith was not at home; and we 
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were. i to . procure ſome iced - 
creams, when our attention was arreſted by 
two ladies, who eyed us with the moſt ſcru- 
tinizing gaze: their appearance was ſuch 
as to preclude any ſuſpicion, in regard to 
their character; they were attended by two 
footmen in ſplendid liveries; and. a vis-a- 
vis, at a ſhort diſtance, evidently belonged 
to the fair pedeſtrians. 
Hou the pretty creatures ſtare!” ex- 
claimed Matthews; now would I give a 
hundred guineas to know which of us 1s the 
object of attention !? 
„bree, perhaps,” cries Fullerton; 
© but it would be a pity to rob them of ſo 
innocent an amuſement ; let us ſaunter up 
and down the pavement, and ſee how the 
buſineſs will end.” 
„ The ladies now ſlowly "aſſed by ; they 
ſtill eyed us with curioſity, and we were not 
deficient in returning their glances ; at 
| length, the elder addreſſing the younger, 


Fd, in an audible whilber, Cecilia, *tis 
he; 
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he; I know him by his eyes; tis he; I 
muſt ſend William to inquire.” 
„They paſſed on, and we awaited the 


iflue of this adventure with impatience. It | 


was not long before we were relieved from 


ſuſpenſe ; the ladies had gained the end of 


the pavement, and whiſpering one of their 
footmen, he inſtantly left them, and com- 


ing up to Sir Edward, inquired if his name 


was Middlewich ? I informed him that that 
name once belonged to me (for Creſwell, 
from ſome whim, had obliged me to aſſume 
that of Foreſter). 
« © Miſs Burgeſs, fir, has ſent me to 
ce It was enough; I flew from my com- 


panions, and in a moment joined my fair 


diſcoverer ; all paſt ſcenes, ſcenes of peace 
and joy, ruſhed upon my mind ; and I ex- 


perienced unalloyed happineſs, for the firſt 


time fince I was torn from the abode of 
my childhood. I will not trouble you 
with the converſation that followed. Emily's 


eyes beamed with rapture ; and I con- 


duced her to the carriage, having obtained 
| her 
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her addreſs, and willing permiſſion to wait 
upon her the next morning. Sir Edward 
and Captain Matthews were returned to 
London ; I had agreed to dine with the 
former at the Bedford. It was now five 
o'clock, and I did not reach that place till 
near ſeven; I found our party increaſed by 
Major Meredith. Dinner was: ſerved im- 
mediately. I apologized for my long ſtay ; 
but Sir Edward, laughing, affured me, he 


was far froni expecting me at all. 
« « But tell me honeſtly, Foreſter,' added. 


he, © who was that elegant creature who- 
knew you by your eyes.” 

« Her name is Burgeſs.” Meredith. 
ſtarted. Ex | 

« «© Burgeſs!' exclatmed he, Emily 
Burgeſs ?” 

« The ſame; "Fe gave me her addreſs 
at Lady Fazakerly's in Portland Place.” 

« © Fave you been long acquainted with 
the lady? demanded Meredith. 

&« ©] am, I believe, one of her earlieſt 


acquaintance; but fever years are paſt ſince 
I have 
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I have had the happineſs of ſeeing her. IL 
hope to paſs to-morrow morning in Port- 
jand Place; and ſhe has given me to un- 
derſtand that nobody elſe will be admitted,” 
| « © But,” faid Meredith, in a tone half 
N ironical,. as I generally make one of the 
| morning party, I ſhall, J hope, not be in- 
| cluded in the profcription.” _ 
« © That is as the lady pleaſes, cried 
Fullerton, laughing; but PII bet you a 
hundred that you are excluded to-morrow... *F 
Come, Meredith, let me give you ſome of 
this devilled bifcuir, no bad emblem of 
yourſelf, dry and fiery.” 
© This (ally reſtored the good * of 1 
the table, which was nearly put to flight, 
and I retired at an early hour to reflect on 
the happineſs the morrow would beftow. 
I arofe at feven after a fleepleſs night; 1 
counted every hour as it ſlowly rolled away: 
at length, ten o'clock ſtruck, I met Creſ- 
well at breakfaſt, and ordered the footman 
to call me a hackney-coach, as it rained 
with violence. 
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% «© Going out ſo early, fir?” ſaid my 
guardian; * it is not yet eleven o'clock.” 
« ] muſt call by appointment in Port- 


land Place,“ ſaid I, coolly. 
% Well, well, this racketting will ſoon 


be over; the veſſel will fail in a month at 
_ fartheſt, and then I warrant the air of St. 


Lucia will keep you quiet enough.” 

My voyage had never ſtruck me with 
any bur pleaſurable ideas. I had no friends 
to regret, This accidental meeting with 


Emily attached me to my native country; 


and my behaviour evinced ſuch confuſion, 
that had not Creſwell been employed in 


pouring out his tenth diſh of cocoa, it would 


not have eſcaped his notice. 

« On my arrival at Portland Place, I ea- 
gerly inquired for Miſs Burgels, and was 
uſhered up to the drawing-room, at the 
door of which I was met by my lovely 
friend, who expreſſed the greatneſs of her 
ſatisfaction in the molt unequivocal terms. 

That you ſhould remember me at ſo 


great a diſtance of time, Emily,” ſaid I, 
Ed 
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* is what juſtly moves my admiration; I 


mult be greatly changed ſince J was your 


protege.” 

cee What you obſerve,” replied ſhe, * only 
proves that I have often thought of you, 
and could diſtinguiſh the features of the 
child, though ripened into manhood.” 
« © Beware, Emily, do not deceive me; 
I have been ſo little uſed to the voice of 
friendſhip, that I ſcarce dare flatter myſelf 
ſuch a feeling exiſts,” 

66 hope,” ſaid ſhe, with a bewitching 
ſmile, that I ſhall prove the exiſtence of 
what ſuch a heart as yours muſt ſo much 


ſtand in need. When we were in the 


happy days of childhood, our ſouls were 
united by infantine affection; let friend- 
ſhip now take its turn, and ſmooth the 
rugged path of humanity,” _ 

e] was at that time too much enraptured 
with my good fortune to ſmile at this pla- 
tonic flight, and continued in converſation 
for upwards of an hour; nor did I feel the 
lapſe of time. I talked of my former hap- 
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pinefs, retraced the ſcenes of infancy, and 
became an infant at the thought. A thun- 


dering knock at the tireet-door recalled 
my wandering ideas. 
Emily ſtarted from her ſeat.—* Tis ihat 
tormenting Meredith,” cried ſhe, and rung 
the bell with violence. A footman appear- 
ed, and received orders to deny her. 
Major Meredith is already in the oy 
jour, madam.” 

« © Then tell him that Lady F ceakerty'] 19 
not at home, and that I am particularly 


engaged,” 
«© The ſervant retired. 


ce muſt, however, favor the poor wretch 


with a look,” cried ſhe, laughing, as ſhe 
ran to the window; © I ſhall otherwiſe hear 
that he has drank my health in laudanum, 


or made his quietus with a piſtol.” 
„ followed her, and beheld Meredith, 


with downcaſt eyes, retiring from the door 


in a ſuperb vis-a-vis. 

« ©£ Do you exclude a lover with an ele- 
Fant equipage, cried I, to admit a hum- 
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ble friend with no better conveyance than a 
hackney- coach? | 

That Meredith,” replied ſhe, © is 
the moſt fractious mortal! he would fain 
have me diſcard all mankind to make room 


for his accompliſhed ſelf : but let us not 
think of him. I muſt introduce you to my 


aunt, and Cecilia Fitzhubert, an amiable 
girl, the ſame who yeſterday accompanied 


me to Kenſington, when I was ſo happy as 
to diſcover the friend of my youth, —- 
Apropos, added ſhe, ſmiling, there 
is no occaſion to give any hint that I was a 
great girl when I diſtinguiſhed you as a 
child; it is a ſad thing to grow older than 


eighteen, and, to confeſs a truth you are 
well acquainted with, I ſhall foon reach 


three-and-twenty,” 
« © Do you then ſeriouſly think me fo 
daring as to talk of a lady's age? | 
Our converſation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Lady Fazakerly : ſhe was. 
about the age of fifty, was ſtill a fine wo- 


man, and pared | no pains to {et off her 


l | | perſon 
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perſon to the beſt advantage; her rouge 
was laid on with the niceſt art, and a blue 


ſatin turban ſoftened the natural ſeverity of 
her features, 

5A general converſation now took place, 
and after ſome time we were joined by Miſs 
Firzhubert. This young lady was tall and 


lender: though a more regular beauty than 


Emily, her appearance was not ſo ſtriking; 
yet her timidity was not accompanied by 
awkwardneſs, nor was her graceful perſon 
poiſoned by affectation; ſhe was unconſcious 
of the advantages ſhe poſſeſſed. 
% Emily in a few words now informed 


me, that her mother having died two years 
ſince, had confided her to the care of her 


aunt, Lady Fazakerly, and that Cecilia 

Fitzhubert was the daughter of a deceaſed 

officer, who had left her a ſmall but genteel 

fortune : ſhe added, that this amiable girl 

reſided in the houſe in quality of friend and 
companion to her aunt. 


* I now aroſe, apologizing for the immo- 


derate length of my viſit, - and requelted 
per miſ- 
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permiſſion to renew it on an early occaſion. 
I ſhall leave England in a few days, 
ſaid I, looking at Emily, © and would 
willingly paſs as much of my time as poſſi- 
ble with my earlieſt friend, before I go 
abroad, to ſeek new, and conſequently leſs 
valuable connex1ons.” 
Lady Fazakerly inſiſted on my dining 
with them, and added, that ſhe ſhould 
be always happy to ſee me at her oventny 
parties. She then retired. 
„Emily looked at me with ſurpriſe. 
Leave England! Surely, Reginald, you 
jeſt?ꝰ 
« < Tt is but too true,“ replied I, mourn- 
fully: © a fortnight or three weeks, at far- 
theſt, will bear me away. I ſhall now quit 
my native country with regret, while delu- 
five idea only preſented images of novelty.” 
«© ©£ Then would to heaven I had never 
met you !* ſaid ſhe, while her eyes filled 
with tears. But it is ever thus: the greateſt 
pleaſures are daſhed with ſome concomitant 
alloy, that makes us regret the poſſeſſion of 
what 
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what we molt fancied wn of happi- 


neſs.” 

_  « fAſtoniſhed at her warmth, but enrap- 
tured at the declaration, I was only re- 
ſtrained by the preſence of Cecilia from 


throwing myſelf at her feet. Love at that 


moment firſt took poſſeſſion of my heart, 
and with all the enthuſiaſm of youth I 


ſecretly vowed never to quit my country 


while ſuch a woman might yet render 


exiſtence a bleſſing. Was I to blame? 


{ was but ſeventeen; unpractiſed in 


-, deceit, and poſſeſſing a heart open to 
the tendereſt impreſſions, and thrilling 


with the moſt acute ſenſibility. I tore 
myſelf away, in order to dreſs for dinner. 
Upon my return, 1 found the ladies only 
in the drawing-room ; but we were ſoon 
joined by Lord Alſmere. I could obſerve 
that the behaviour of Lady Fazakerly and 
Cecilia ſhowed a marked preference to the 


_ new-comer; but Emily's attention was 


wholly directed to me: ſhe exerted herſelf 


to the utmoſt to raiſe my ſpirits; and, 
gratetul 
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grateful for her efforts, I ſtrove, with ſome 
ſucceſs, to aſſume an appearance of viva» 
city. During the dinner, Lord Alſmere 
entertained us with a deſcription of New- 
market, extolled his curricle, and ſwore 
that he had the beſt pointer in Europe. 
Emily ſeemed to liſten with diſguſt ; ſhe 
ſometimes addreſſed his Lordſhip, but it 
was only to utter ſome bitter ſarcaſm. A 
thundering knock at the door announced 
the approach of company : the drawing- 
room and a ſuite of apartments were illu- 
minated by a blaze of wax lights, and de- 
corated with taſte and magnificence, I 
was ſtruck by the grandeur of the ſcene, 
and for ſome moments gave way to the ad- 
miration it excited with all the ardour of a 
youthful mind. The company were nu- 
merous and faſhionable. Emily advanced to 
the upper end of the apartment, and ſeating 
herſelf upon a ſofa, ſeemed as an empreſs 
receiving homage from her vaſſals. I took 
my ſtation by her fide. 
«© © Do you play, Reginald?“ 
„Never, 
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ce Never,” replied I. 

4 am glad to hear it; I hate play, and 
am ſurpriſed that faſhion ſhould ſanction fo 
deſtructive an amuſement.” 

„Do you call amuſement what ought 
rather to be termed frenzy? How can any 
who boaſt the poſſeſſion of common ſenſe 
waſte their time, deſtroy their health, nar- 
row the heart, and entail poverty on their 
poſterity, for the ſatisfaction of contem- 
plating a red ace, or the turn of a die? 

Does not avarice, ſaid Emily, con- 
tribute to form the gameſter ?—But huſh ! 
talk no treaſon in the houſe of Lady 
Fazakerly. This. manſion is the abode of 
the goddeſs Fortune, and in that ſinall 
apartment is built her favourite altar.” | 

« © What altar ?* demanded l. 

The altar where eſtates are ſacrificed 
to Faro, Rouge et Noir, and other illicit 
games. 

is not reputation alſo ſometimes ſa- 
erificedꝰꝰ 
e Some- 
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«© © Sometimes,” ſaid Emily, with a bluſh 
and arch ſmile. 

« Our converſation was interrupted by the 
appearance of a Mr. Hartlebury. 

«© ©£ Don't you play t0-nogkt, Miſs Bur- 
gels : "a 

2 5 44 hate play—l never play ; 
you know I never do. | 

« © Your averſion then has commenced 
ſince yeſterday,” replied he, laughing; 
pray how long do you mean to perſiſt in 
your reſolution of abandoning the fickle 
 goddels ?? 

* © play only to oblige my aunt.” 

« © Would that I alſo had formed a ſince 
yeſterday s vow,” continued he. © have 
loſt a tolerable ſum of ready. caſh and a 
little on my note. I ſoon left off, for I 
law the banker did not like to give cre- 
dit.“ 

* And you will gain none here,” re- 
plied Emily with ſome warmth; you 
will therefore do well to ſeek it where it 
may better be found.” | 

VOL. 1. 4 Hl c Har- 
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4 Hartlebury hummed an Italian air, 
turned upon his heel, and ſtrode to the 
other end of the apartment. Emily had 
ſcarcely begun to expatiate on the tyranny 
of cuſtom that forces admiſſion for the 
ſpendthrift and profligate, when Meredith 
entered the room, and was inſtantly ac- 
coſted by Hartlebury. 

„Where is Miss Fitzhubert ?' ſaid I. 
I have not ſcen her fince we entered the 
drawing-room.' 

4 Oh, Cecilia! ſhe is at the faro table.” 

« « Does Miſs Fitzhubert play?“ 

« ©Tam ſorry to ſay it is her darling paſ- 
fion, and Lady Fazakerly finds it her inte- 
reſt to ſecure Cecilia's preſence. Do you 
imagine that my aunt's attractions are ſuffi- 
cient to draw the men to the fairy land of 

gaming? No, no, Lady Fazakerly may 
be the prieſteſs, and dreſs the pile, but it 
1s the magic of the inferior train that draws 
the votaries. 
To infamy and ruin, exclaimed I, 


c Good heavens ! how in ſuch a ſcene of 
depra- 
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depravity has your heart alone eſcaped che 
contagion ?” 

« Meredith, ſuddenly quitting Hartle- 
bury, now approached us— | 

« © I fear,” ſaid he, with a half ſubmiſ- 
ſive, half ironical air, that I interrupt a 
yery intereſting converſation.” 
„ Your good ſenſe, then,' retorted 
Emily, © ought to have whiſpered the ne- 
ceſſity of your abſence.” 
e am but too well convinced that by | 
my abſence alone I can contribute to gra- 
tify any wiſh of yours; yet I once flattered 
myſelf to the contrary. 

« Oh, you vain wretch! you know, 
Meredith, I never could endure you; 
you ſerved, indeed, to amuſe me for the 
moment; but at laſt your tricks became 
familiar, and of courſe loſt their only me- 
rit—novelty : you may, however, be of 
ſome uſe—go fetch me a glaſs of lemon- 
ade, and if you do not bring it, I will for- 
give you.” 


Le: « I could 
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<« I could not but be ftruck with the le- 
vity with which my fair enflaver uttered 
this ſpeech; yet vanity ſuggeſted that I 
was the cauſe of Meredith's diſmiſſal.— 
-Supper was announced, and all the deli- 
cacies art could produce or unbridled pro- 
digality conceive, were ſet before gueſts, 

ſome of whom paid dear for the privilege 
of witneffing the ſplendid ſcene. I in- 
quired for Cecilia, but Emily informed 
me, that, chagrined by her loſſes at play, 
ſhe had retired to her own apartment. At 
five o'clock the party began to break up, 
and I unwilling]y retired, having promiſed 


to dine in Portland Place the next or rather 


the ſame day. Unwilling to diſturb Creſ- 
well's family at fo early an hour, I walked 
up and down Pall Mall till a thought 
ſtruck me that I would reviſit my beſt- 


beloved village—that ever dear {pot where 


I had paſſed the happy moments of child- 
hood, and where the remains of my re- 


gretted mother were conſigned to earth. — 
| | The 
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The village was about four miles from 
London; an hour brought me to the 
place: I haſtily croſſed a field leading to 
the church-yard, and examined with eager 
eyes and palpitating heart, every humble 
memorial of the dead. I was giving up 
the ſearch, when, in a remote corner, I 
eſpied a flat ſtone, raiſed from the ground 


by a layer of brick; the high grafs which 


overgrew the church-yard was for ſome 
diſtance round this tomb carefully plucked 
up. An air of fingular neatneſs pervaded 
the ſmall ſpot. I approached the tomb: 


it contained the aſhes of my unfortunate 


mother. I ſhuddered as I read the 1n- 
ſcription. * And is this all!“ thought I, 
as I caſt myſelf upon the fainted ſpot : 
© do thy virtues, my mother, deferve no 
better monument? were thy faults ſo glar- 


ing as to admit of no other bonors than 


the tears of a child can beſtow? What 
are the members of the ſociety I this morn- 
ing guitted? they are prodigal, yet ava- 
ricious, and wretched, though gay: they 
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overflow with the luxuries of life, yet 


deny their ſuperfluity to the indigent— 
Didſt thou ever thus, my mother?” 


& continued to ſuffer the pangs of un- 


availing forrow, and lay upon the tomb, 
with my hands ſupporting my burning 
forehead, when I was ſtartled by the ſound 


of a footſtep paſſing near me—an' elderly 


man croſſed the church-yard path: he had 


a ſpade and mattock upon his ſhoulder. ' 


He took off his hat and jacket, and be- 
gan his melancholy taſk of breaking the 


ground. I approached him— 


4c 6 Pray, friend, by whoſe order 1s that 
wars kept in ſuch good repair?“ 

« What's that to you?” ſaid the fel- 
low, churliſhly. 

te Merely to nily my 3 


„What! and ſo get all the pariſh 


vpon my back, to clean and rout up their 


graves : they'll ſoon want me to new bind 


them with wicker at my own coſt. No, 


no, tho'f I does it for that there one ſtone, 
I won't do it for every vagabone that 


axes. | 
cc c] am 
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] am far from wiſhing to put you to 
any trouble; but that grave appearing ſo 


much neater than all the others excites my 


_ curioſity.” 


« Why you fs look ſomething like 


a gentleman, thof a queer one, wi” your 
cock-a-pinch and filver buckles ;—well, 


I'll tell you all about it. In that grave lies 
one Madam Selmore : they told ſtrange 
tales about her, and nobody would come 
anear her becauſe it ſeems as ſhe had a lik- 
ing for another man better than her huſ- 
band: I, for my part, don't believe a 
word on't, for ſhe was main good to poor 
folk. She lived at yonder houſe, with 
the great gates. Well, a month afore ſhe 
camed here, I was taken deadly bad : my 
poor Tom and Bill was taken bad too, 
with an ague, and my poor wife (there 
ſhe lies at Madam's feet) had work enough 
on her hands, till at laſt I began to fear as 


I ſhould go to gaol for debt; for my poor 
Suſy went to the ſquire, and he only 


laughed at her, and then to the parſon, 
| E 4 | and 
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and he pitied her, bur pived her nothing; 
and then ſhe went to the other gentry, but 


they all agreed that beggars was ſo plenty, 


that they was refolved to give nothing 


away. Well, my poor wife was almolt 
broken - hearted; ſhe came back, and cried 
as if ſhe was minded never to give over.— 


IT ax'd her if (ſhe had been at the new- 


comer's, —* Bleſs thee, Peter!“ ſaid my 
wife, © what ſhould I go there for ? t ent 
far, to be ſure ; but all the pariſh, that is, 
the gentlefolks, won't come anear Madam 
Selmore. She muſt be hard-hearted for 
fartain, for the ſquire's wife ſays as how 
ſhe run away from her huſband, who loved 
her dearly, and was the beſt man in the 


world, and that her two children are no 


better born than they ſhould be.“ So, 
ſays I to my wife, © Suſy,” ſays I, all 


muſt be tried now, or I ſhall go to gaol for 


debt,“ ſays I. If Madam be hard-heart- 
ed, and croſs, ſhe will be no worſe than 
the gentlefolks as turn their noſes up at 
her, and ſent thee a packing with a flea in 
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poor wife: you mought have knock'd her 


wards, when ſhe rung at the gate. The 


good. Sure as the a'ternoon came, up 
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uy 


thy ear, ſays I, Well, away went my 


HE DD SSI Set 


down with a feather, as ſhe told me a'ter- 


footman was main croſs, and ſcolded, and 
was going to ſhut her out, when Madam 
came by: ſo my wife courtefied, and 
cried, and told all about our diſtreſs ; fo 
Madam ſcolded the footman, and ſaid, 
that he ought not to be ſo cruel to the 
poor. She gave my wife half-a-crown, 
and ſaid, that ſhe would come to us in the 
aternoon, to inquire how to do us mom 


pranced the dear lady, upon a fine bay 
horſe, covered with a white net: ſhe 
looked like a queen, though ſhe was only 
ina plain blue cloth dreſs; and her long 
hair all banging down her back. Well, 
ſhe gave me a great deal more money, and 
bid my wife not cry. She ordered ſome 
clothes for poor Tom and Bill, and a'ter- 
wards came with her own little boy; t'other 
was gone away ſomewhere, pretty little 
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gentleman ! he gave my youngſters the 


clothes, and laugh'd and ſkipp'd as if they 
was for himſelf. So Madam told him he 
muſt always be good to the poor folk, * for 
who knows,“ ſays ſhe, but you may be 
one day poor yourſelf ?* ſays ſhe: and 
then, with her own white hands, ſhe 


dreſs'd my little ones.—Well, Madam 
went on doing ſo much good that all the 
| pariſh cried out ſhame upon her, and a 


thouſand bad ſtories was ripp'd up that 
every body believed except the poor folk, 


ho uſed to bleſs her whenever ſhe was 


ſeen in the village, and that was ſeldom 
enough, for ſhe didn't want to make a 


| halloo balloo as the ſquire does when he 


gives away a lean ſheep and a barrel of 


ſour ſmall beer, at Chriſtmas. The poor 


bleſs'd her, and ſaid, that though the other 
ladies had plenty of virtue, they wanted a 


dJittle of Madam's charity and good nature.— 


Well, the dear lady ſicken' d, and at laſt died; 
and I'm ſure ſhe went to heaven, Oh! that 


Was 
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was a woful day for the poor; not a heart 
but ached in a houſe of one ſtory high. So 
I dug her grave, and many a tear did I 
let fall into it, and fix poor men, thar ſhe 
had ſaved from the pariſh, carried the cof- 
fin. We all thought our beſt friend was 
gone, and ſure enough we have had no 


ſuch a one ſince, Well, ſhe ſaved my 


life, as I told you, and as I could not fave 
hers, I takes care to keep her grave clean 
and decent. People would call me a fool, 
if they know'd on't; it may be fooliſh, 
but better ſo than ungrateful, and when I 
dies I ſhall lay my old bones along with 
poor Suſy, at Madam's feet.” 

e did not weep—l was breathleſs wah 
exultation. * What!” thought I, © did my 
pride revolt at the ſimple memorial that co- 
vers the body of my parent? Oh! how ſu- 
perior to the elegant mauſoleum that en- 
ſhrines che monarch is the uncouth ſtone 
wetted by the tear of humble gratitude!” 


*© I flipped. a guinea into the furrowed 


hand of the grave-digger, and was haltily 
E 6 re- 
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retiring, when his voice arreſted my pro- 
preſs. 
Lou have given me a guinea, fir!” 
holding out his hand. mY 

& © True, friend; and there is another; 
take care of the grave, and pray don't call 
me back again.” 

% Ahey? cried the old man; * I'll be 
hang'd if tient Maſter Reginald his own 
ſelf; pray ſtop, my dear young gentleman ; ; 
oh, Madam Selmore was an angel, and is 

* ; 


* T ſoon out-tript my aged purſuer, and 
arrived in Pall Mall about ten ofclock. 
Creſwell railed at me for not coming home; 
I told him all that had paſſed, except my 
rencontre with Emily 

« c Pretty company !* exclaimed he; 
pretty company for a ſchool- boy! but 
you will be cured of this racketting when 
you get to St. Lucia; you'll find no rouge 
et noir there, except among the natives. 

© Creſwell had been formerly an eminent 
Turkey merchant; having realized the 
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ſum of eighty thouſand pounds, he had 
given up all mercantile concerns. He was 
| known to be a fair- dealing man; and many 
parents, more anxious for the fortune, than 
the happineſs of their children, had nomi- 
nated him as their guardian. Unencumbered 
by a wife, matrimony being his averſion, 
he lived the ſolitary life of an old bachelor, 
and would probably have ſunk under the 
fatigue of having nothing to do, if he had 
not diſcovered the lucky art of making 
every body miſerable around him. Sudden 
| buſineſs called him into the country; I ſaw 
him depart with pleaſure, as did his do- 
meſtics, by whom he was _— feared 
and hated. 
I repeatedly called on Emily, and 
found but I will not delineate the 
ſcenes that followed. Conceive my anxiety 
when I declared my love, and my rapture, 
when l found it not rejected; but when I 
mentioned my reſolution of not quitting my 
native country, Emily aſſured me, that 
n I was the maſter of her heart, the 


would 
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would never be the cauſe of my forfeiting 
my future expectations. 
6 know not,” ſaid ſhe, the name of 
your father; but by the ſecrecy that has | 
been obſerved, he muſt be a man of con- 
ſiderable conſequence. Go then, Reginald; 
obey your father; be aſſured of my un- 
alterable affection, and return to your 
country when a happy and honorable op- 
portunity may offer.” 
« [n vain did I propoſe an immediate 
union; in vain did I urge all the perſuaſions 
a youthful heart could prompt, to obtain a 
ſolemnization of the nuptial bond, before I 
left England for fo long a period. Emily 
ſeemed - to look upon this propofition as a 
ſecret doubt of her fidelity, and charged 
me, as I valued her eſteem, never more to 
mention it. I obeyed; the fatal moment 
too ſwiftly arrived ; and the agonies atten- 
dant on a ſeparation of ſoul and body, were 
almoſt equalled by my feelings. 
_<** But | was not fated to be a wanderer, 
That very ev ening a violent fever ſeized me, 
and 
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and I only recovered my ſenſes, to be in- 
formed by Creſwell, that the veſſel in which 
my paſſage had been taken, had failed three 
weeks ſince. He added that I muſt pre- 


| pare to proceed to St. Lucia immediately. 


A phyſician, indeed, might pretend that 
my health would not permit it; but he had 
no notion of a young fellow's idleneſs. 
Glad of a reprieve, I peremptorily re- 
fuſed to obey, unleſs ſome medical man of 
eminence would vouch for the propriety of 
my undertaking the voyage. To this he 
was forced to conſent ; and ſentence of 
death was pronounced upon me, if I at- 
tempted to brave the ſea in my then weak 
ſtate. Creſwell was outrageous; he vowed 
to inform my friends of my abandonment 
of their plans; and defiring me to take a 
lodging elſewhere, for he would no longer 
be troubled with me, flung out of the room. 
I willingly complied with his deſire; and 


though in a very weak ſtate, was conveyed 


to apartments in Bond Street. I now had 


time to reflect on the ſteps I ſhould purſue. 
Raſh 
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of pique I threw up my commiſſion ; and by 
ſo doing, expoſed myſelf to juſt reproach. 


cient to appeaſe everydiſagreeable ſenſation ; 
and I hoped, in her ſmiles, to enjoy the re- 
compence of my unjuſtifiable temerity. I 
had twice written to her, but received no 
anſwer; at length, contrary to the advice of 
my phyſician, I reſolved to go myſelf to 


home; bur it was Lady Fazakerly's night, 
and I was determined to join the gay circle. 


about to diſcover. I guefled that my letters 
had never reached Emily ; and charging 
the porter not to mention my name to any 
of the family, I returned home. My re- 
flections were by no means painful. I re- 
ſolved to ſolicit Creſwell to uſe his influence 
in procuring me ſome fituation, which, 
without obliging me to quit my country, 
might, in time, enable me to claim the hand 
of Miſs Burgeſs. Late in the evening, I 
| | = Once 


Raſh was my determination. In a moment 


The image of Emily was, however, ſuffi- 


8 . 


Portland Place, Mifs Burgeſs was not at 


T had not an idea of the treachery I was 
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once more ſought Portland Place: I walked 
into a parlour, and deſired a footman to 
inform Lady Fazakerly that a gentleman 
begged an audience for a few minutes: I 
feared the ſudden ſurpriſe might be too 


much for the delicate frame of Emily, and 


waited in trembling expeCtation. At length 
I heard-a female ſtep ; the door flew open, 
and I beheld not Lady Fazakerly, but Emily 


herſelf : I ruihed towards her, and, regard- 


leſs of propriety, I preffed her to my boſom, 


and embraced her with all the ardour of 
love. | | 
„Hold! hold! Mr. Foreſter ; how 
boiſterous ! lord, you have quite deranged 
my dreſs, I thought you were on your 
voyage to the Weſt Indies.” | 
I ſtarted with horror from her embrace, 
and in a moment felt all the pangs of diſ- 


appointment. 
] feared to ſurpriſe you,“ ſtammered 


I; but attribute my behaviour to its right 
motive; to the unalterable love I bear 
you. 
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you. Do you not anſwer me? Say, Emily, 
have I offended beyond hopes of pardon ?? 

«© I really am ſorry to ſee you fo agi- 
tated, Mr. Foreſter. Had you not better 
walk up ſtairs? my aunt will be very glad 
to ſee you. 

Good heavens!' exclaimed I; what, 
what does all this mean?“ 

5 am, to ſpeak the truth,” ſaid Emily, 
© at preſent unwilling to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion. Walk into the drawing-room, 
and call upon me to-morrow, or when you 
| pleaſe; I ſhall then be glad to clear up. 
what now ſets your childiſh brain in a fer- 
ment. But you muſt ſee Lady Fazakerly ; 
ſhe knows you are arrived; and it would 
have an odd appearance, ſhould you go 

away without having paid your devoirs.” 
She then left the room. Impoſſible 
were the attempt to paint my feelings, I 
threw myſelf upon a chair; and after hav- 
ing vented my rage in a ſtring of inco- 
herent execrations, I was flying from the 
| houſe, 
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houſe, to put a period to my exiſtence and 
my miſery. But an idea flaſhed acroſs my 
almoſt diſtracted brain might not ſome vile 
traducer have aſperſed my character, and, 
taking advantage of my abſence, have ef- 
fected his own happineſs, by the ruin of 
mine? Beſides, Emily had promiſed an 
explanation. This laſt reflection conquered; 
and clothing my face with ſmiles, while my 
heart was torn by anguiſh, I mechanically 
aſcended to the drawing- room. Lady Fa- 
Zakerly advanced to receive me. I paid 
my reſpects in a manner which but too evi- 
dently announced the diſtraction of my 
mind, and ſeated myſelf on a ſofa, ſeeking 
with my eyes the preſence of my perjured 
- miſtreſs. She appeared not: I trembled. 
I looked towards the apartment aſſigned to 
the illicit practice of faro, but had not the 
courage to enter. To find her every thing 
that was deceitful and baſe, was too much 
for thought to bear. I ſat with my eyes 
conſtantly fixed on the door, when I was 
arouſed by the approach of Hartlebury. 1 

had 
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had frequently ſeen this gentleman at Lady 


Fiazakerly's, and found him to be one, who, 


under the appearance of levity, concealed 
he likewiſe 
poſſeſſed a vein of fatire, that ipared the 
virtuous, and directed its attacks to objects 
who deſerved the laſh. After ſome general 
inquiries, to which 1 paid little or no at- 
terition, he exclaimed, Have you ſeen 
Miſs Burgeſs ?” 

6c 6 J, J, I have——that is, I have not 
ſeen her ſince I entered the room.” 

« © She is, doubtleſs, engaged at faro.” 

% At faro! does Miſs Burgels play ? 18 
underſtood that ſhe deteſted gaming.” 

cee What! ſurpriſed at the inconſiſtency 


of a female? 
cee Is your ſarcaſm levelled at the ſex in 


general, or at Miſs Burgeſs in particular?“ 


« © My dear Mr. Foreſter,” cried Har- 
tlebury, dropping the maſk of levity, I am 
ignorant whether our flight acquaintance 

will authorize my freedom; but, believe me, 


you are o too generous a diſpoſition ; your 
Inex- 
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inexperience (pardon me) has laid you 
open to the deſigns of an artfal woman, 
who, to ſecure an admirer, and laugh at 
him for his credulity, will ſtop at no act, 

however unjuſftifiable.” | 
« Obſerving that I liſtened with ago- 
nizing attention, he continued : 
«© [ was an indignant obſerver of her 
conduct in regard to you: I wiſhed to ex- 
poſe her, but knew not by what means. 
She is a confirmed female gameſter ; and 
as ſhe knew your ſtay in England was to 
be ſhort, pretended an averſion to her ruling 
paſhon. Need I tell you her motive? It 
was to embitter your future life by a hope- 
leſs attachment. Poor Meredith is dotingly 
fond of her, and is the ſlave of her caprice : 
he is, I believe, your ſenior, but is more to 
be pitied. His large fortune makes him a 
defirable match; and I fear Emily Burgeſs 
will at length become his wife and his 
tyrant. Another trait in her character is too 
diabolical to be paſſed over: ſhe has firſt 
flandered Cecilia Fitzhubert, and now wiſhes 
tO 
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to reduce her to her own level. I was a 
filent witneſs of your converſation with 
Emily ſome time ago, though apparently 
engaged in another party. Miſs Fitzhu- 
bert never has attended as yet at the orgies 


of faro; as yet ſhe has reſiſted every ſoli- 


citation to that effect. She ſcorns to decoy 


the unhappy youth to ruin; and in her 


chamber enjoys the merits of a favourite 
author. I fear, however, that bad exam- 
ple, and the entreaties of her falſe friend, 
will eradicate her propenſity to rectitude, 
and tear her from every comfort of a ſelf- 
approving conſcience.” | 
4 was aſtoniſhed, thunderſtruck, not 
more at the aſſertions of Hartlebury, than 
at the energetic manner in which they were 
pronounced. I recolle&ed that Emily had 
deſcribed him as a profligate, and, with a 


ſigh, I acknowledged her to be a calum- 


niator. 

«© Hartlebury perceived my 8 
and, finding his diſcourſe had produced no 
other effect than conviction, he proceeded: 

6 ſee you look with anxiety to the 
room 
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room appropriated to faro; you are not 
deceived : Miſs Burgels is there; come, 
will you ſee her in an amiable light ? _ 

« I laid hold of his arm to prevent him 
from riſing, and declared my: inability to 
ſupport the ſcene. 

AA faint deſcription, then, cried 
Hartlebury, * will not, I hope, petrify 
you. Suppoſe your miſtreſs watching with 
ſtarting eyes, and palpitating heart, the 
turn of a black deuce. See her boſom 
heaving with expectation, or glowing with 
the horrors of diſappointment; hear her. 
politely execrate fickle Fortune, and now 
and then outgo my Lady Townley before 
ſhe has time to give a great gulp, and ſwal- 
low the oath that overloaded her delicate 
tongue : behold her hagard for want of 
ſleep, fretted for want of money, and mi- 
ferable for want of intellectual comfort: 
finally, behold her at the laſt ebb of high 
life, proſtituting her charms by 

«© Hold!“ cried I. | 

« © By marrying the firſt wealthy fool 


ſhe meets. 
| 16 ( 1 
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& ©] cannot bear this,“ exclaimed I, 
riſing to depart; and was haſtily quitting 
the room, Hartlebury following, when 1 
beheld Emily, with a hurried ſtep, ruſh 
from another apartment, fink upon a chair, 
fanning herſelf with violence, and making 
uſe of falts to prevent her from fainting. 
I felt my tenderneſs revive at the ſight of 4 
ber; yet, upon a moment's reflection, I could 1 
not but allow, that my monitor's picture 
had the merit of reſemblance. | 
5 © I cannot go, exclaimed I to Hartle- 
bury; I confeſs my weakneſs, but ſhe 
is on the point of fainting; you fee how 
often ſhe has recourſe to the ſmelling-bot- 
* © If ſhe goes on in this way, bluntly re- 
turned he; © ſhe bids fair to have recourſe 
to noyau, or the brandy-boule.” He 
then, without ſuffering me to take another ; 
glance at the diſtreſſing object, hurried me 
away. | 
It was not yet twelve o'clock. Har- 
tlebury prefled me to walk with him to his 
lodgings. Willing to catch at any thing 
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to diſſipate reflection, I proceeded with 
him to Rathbone Place. A cold ſupper was 
produced; but aſter having vainly attempt- 


ed to maſticate the wing of a fowl, I gave 


my plate to the ſervant, and was not dif- 
pleaſed at finding the place of ſupper ſup- 
plied with various kinds of wine: to the 
friendly bottle J applied, for the firſt time, 
to ſeek in inebriety a relief from cutting 
reflection. How vain a ſubterfuge! The 
wine which I drank with eagerneſs, but the 
more im preſſed the horrors of my ſituation ; 
and I introduced the ſubje& that lay neareſt 


my heart, a ſubje& Hartlebury ſeemed no 


way inclined to divert. 
« © Youarea friend of Major Meredith, 


J believe, ſaid I : © have you ever cau- 


tioned him againſt the arts of a woman 1 


ſhall ever defpiſe myſelf for having eſ- 


teemed ?? 


„Meredith, replied he, is too fiery: 
to admit of ſuch communication. He is 


blinded by paſſion, and I am convinced 


would reward my candor, by allowing 
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me a chance of ending his deluſion by a 
piſtol. A proper opportunity offered to 
undeceive you: I ſaw that your temper 
was ruffled ; I ſaw that upon your entrance 
you {ought not Miſs Burgeſs; I likewiſe 
obſerved that ſhe entered the room ſome 
time before: J concluded by your diſtrac- 
tion, that ſome diſagreeable explanation 
had taken place, and thought, that then, 
and then only, was the time to ſhow you 
bow far you were the dupe of a deceitful 
and truly vile woman.” 

« Truly vile!” cried I : © have you any 
doubts that her character will not bear— 

cc © gueſs at your meaning: why, n---0; 
I believe, as far as regards that circum- 
ſtance, her reputation is unſpotted ; yet I 
- muſt candidly avow, that I think her to be 
one of thoſe falhionable females, who, if 
they had twenty reputations, would gene- 
rouſly part with nineteen, and reſerve the 
laſt as a paſſport to ſociety. 
„The faſhionable world,“ cried I, is 

much indebted to you for your candor. 
But 
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But though I am perfectly convinced of 
the coquetry of Miſs Burgeſs, to give it 


no harſher term, I cannot think her ſo 
wholly loſt to virtue, as to lead a girl, ſhe. 


calls her friend, into the miſeries of gam- 
ing.“ 
« «© How little do you know of her! Her 
friend ! no, no, ſhe is her worſt, her bit- 
tereſt enemy. Poor Meredith! how often 


have I endeavoured to turn his thoughts 


from Emily to the amiable Cecilia—but in 


vain; like the baſfiliſk, ſhe faſcinates to 
deſtroy, and leaves not her prey till wholly 


in her power.” 
« © But why, Mr. Hartlebury, not un- 
deceive him altogether ** | 
] have already given you my reaſon 
for that; I wait but for an opportunity, 
How gladly would I reſcue a man for whoſe 


character I have fo great an eſteem! A 


fellow (like myſelf) who is old enough to 
be father to both of you— 


« ] interrupted him, by obſerving, that 
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he would look old indeed, to have a ſon 


near eighteen. 


« © Notwithſtanding my appearance,” ſaid 
he, © I am nearer fifty than forty ; Mere- 


dith is not much your ſenior, and my age 


may, perhaps, excuſe my meddling, where 


Tam actuated by no other motive than pity 
for deluſion.” 

I am perfectly convinced, ſir, of 
the rectitude of your motive, and from 
this moment make you a ſolemn promiſe 
of never more frequenting the houſe of La- 


dy Fazakerly.' 


6 © ] releaſe you from that promiſe,” 
cried Hartlebury ; for I with you to con- 
tinue the acquaintance.” 


J requeſted his reaſons with the utmoſt : 


aſtoniſhment ; and he remarked, that hay- 


ing myſelf broken the charm, it was my 
duty to warn others from the ſnare. © Be- 
_ fides,” added he, Cecilia Fitzhubert is 


too good a girl to be left without a friend; 
ſne may be preſerved, and who more pro- 
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per to point out her ſituation than one, who, 


like yourſelf, can have no intereſt in her 
affairs but the dictates of philanthropy?ꝰ 
* Hartlebury roſe every moment higher 


in my eſteem. I knew that Cecilia was ac- 
quaiated with every circumſtance that had 


paſſed between her falſe friend and myſelf, 
and reſolved (however difagreeable the of- 
fice) to undeceive her. 

&« Hartlebury now declared that he was 


doubly ſatisfied at having rendered me a 
fervice, and at leaving Cecilia with a diſ- 


intereſted protector. He obſerved, that 
poor Meredith muſt take his courſe, as he 
was obliged to leave England in a few 
days, to ſettle ſome accompts with a mer- 
chant at Hamburgh, in whoſe hands a 
great part of his property was veſted. 

t was near ſix when I left my new 


friend, yet I found ſleep a ſtranger to my 
_ eyelids. At one o'clock I again walked to 


Rathbone Place, and found Hartlebury at 
breakfaſt with Lord Alſmere and Lord . 
Arrowſworth. I had ſeen the former at 

„ Lady 


— 
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Lady Fazakerly's ; he appeared to me of 
that claſs of beings who only give proofs of 
exiſtence by lounging the morning away 
in St. James's Street, and eating ices at a 
faſhionable paſiry-cook's ; the evening, by 


_ -appearing at ſome public place, where their 


preſence gives as little pleaſure as their va- 
cant minds receive from the ſcene before 
them. We had not fat long before Lord 
Winterfield was announced; a general un- 
intereſting converſation took place, and, 
to my great ſatisfaction, their Lordſhips 
ſoon departed. | 

« © You abound in right honourables 
this morning,” ſaid I to my friend, Jaugh- 
ing. Were you not aſhamed that a ſimple 
commoner ſhould dare to ſhow his untitled 
head at your levee ? 


% While there is ſuch a ſuperabun- 
dance of right honourables,* cried he, © a 


man has more reaſon to be aſhamed of the 
ſhortneſs of his memory. If I part with a 
friend whom I ſee not for a week, I am 


- fearful leſt at our next ſalutatioa [ may put 


him 
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dim to the bluſh, by forgetting his claim 


I know by what they are diſtinguiſhed 


capable. He is, however, a truly worthy 
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to a place in Fielding's Peerage. Lord 
Alſmere and Lord Winterfield are indeed 
ſuch no characters, as defy deſcription; for 
how delineate abſolute vacuity ? They eat, 
drink, and fleep, like other men ; nor do 


from mere mortals, but the flaring of their 
flambeaux, and the inſolence of their do- 
meſtics,” 

« © You ſeem to paſs over Lord Arrowf- 
worth.“ 

« © [ord Arrowſworth,' ſaid e 
is of a different ſtamp; not that he is with- 
out his foibles: proud of his ancient family, 
having cruſaders in the liſt, he holds our 
* new-fangled* nobility in the utmoſt con- 
tempt. His pride is however not univerſal ; 
he would not negle& merit, or inſult diſ- 
treſs; his own rigid honor gives him, as 
he imagines, a title to expect the ſame in 
others, and he never can be brought to 
pardon a fault, of which he is himſelf in- 
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man, with ſome exceptions that take roo? 


in pride. He is no duelliſt, yet, were he 


to imagine, his honor to be any ways con- 
cerned, or called in queſtion, principle 
would yield to paſſion, This temper makes 
him tremblingly alive to ſuſpicion, and 
damps the worth of a heart naturally form- 


ed for benevolence and friendſhip. I have 


mentioned your name to his Lordſhip, and 
believe,” if you make allowance for his foi- 
bles, you will find him a warm and uſeful 
friend,” | 

« I then acquainted Hartlebury with 
all that had paſſed between Creſwell and 


myſelf, He highly blamed my precipita- 


tion, but obſerved, that nothing better 
could be expected when harſh meaſures 
were adopted to force me to a fituation I 


diſliked. He entreated me to be very cir- 


cumſpect in my behaviour towards my guar- 
dian; it was in his power to do me much miſ- 
chief, and he ſeemed not to want the will, © ] 
leave England, continued he, in a week: 
Iwill, however, firſt take you to Lord Ar- 
rowſworth's, and ſhould your income want 
a re- 
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& recruit, I have two hundred pounds at 
your ſervice.” „ 
* declined any offer of that nature ; Ie 
and having been introduced to Lord and 
Lady Arrowſworth, at the end of the week 
I took leave of my new friend with regret. 
Upon his ſtepping into the chaiſe, Adieu, 
cried he; © beware of a relapſe; remem- 


ber faro. Poor Meredith! he is like a 


ſailor in a calenture; where he expects a 
lovely proſpect he will find inevitable 
deſtruction. 

„The chaiſe then drove away. I now 
thought of, and wiſhed to avoid the pro- 
miſed explanation with Emily. I was but 
too well convinced of her worthleſs charac- 
ter, and trembled at the idea of again be- 
holding her. At length I ſummoned cou- 
rage to reviſit Portland Place ; ſhe was not 
at home, but Lady Fazakerly received me 


with her uſual good breeding. Cecilia too 


was prelent, and fortunately a milliner 


| ſoon after requiring the preſence of her 
| Ladylkip, ſhe deſired Cecilia to entertain 
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me till her return. I gladly ſeized the op- 
portunity of informing her, that as ſhe had 
been a witneſs of all that had paſſed be- 
tween her friend and myſelf, I would trou- 


ble her to inform Miſs Burgeſs, that the 
promiſed explanation was unneceſſary ; 


that I could not but comprehend the mo- 


tive of her behaviour; but, as my abſence 


might occaſion impertinent ſurmiſes, I 


would yet, with her permiſſion, be ranked 
among the viſitors of Lady Fazakerly, 
though, added I, fignificantly, © I am 
no gameſter, and conſequently ſhall] be 
but a cipher among the gay and happy. 

& Cecilia ſhook her head, and repeated, 
Gay and happy!) 

« © To what, Miſs Fitzhubert, am I to 
attribute your repetition of my words? Do 
you ſpeak from experience, that happineſs 
and gaming are inconſiſtent ? 

« © Perhaps I may,' ſaid ſhe, with an 
embarraſſed ſmile. * I have played lately 
more than [ ever imagined I ſhould ; and 


certainly more than prudence will warrant.” 
| | « ] 
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e thought of Hartlebury ; how true his 
conjectures! Heavens! that a human be- 
ing can ſo far forget all virtue and common 
honeſty, as to plunge an amiable girl, 


and diſſipation! 
« © Miſs Burgeſs,' ſaid I, informed me 
that you were W attached to play, 


and— 
« Tou may likewiſe recollect, ſir, that 


Miſs Burgeſs informed you, ſhe held it in 


5e was delighted at the warmth with 
which Cecilia uttered theſe words. I had 
touched the right ſtring, and found, that 
now was the time to put my reſolution in 
practice, and ſhow her the danger of her 
ſituation. A long converſation enſued, 
which was put an end to, by her obſerving, 
that ſhe could not but look upon Emily as 
her friend; that every one had ſome par- 
ticular weakneſs, that ſerved only as a 
foil to their virtues. She acknowledged 
my ill treatment, and faid, that that was 
„ of 


| fiſter,” ſaid he, is a good old lady of five 
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an excuſe for the acrimony with which [ 
had ſpoken of Emily; but added her 
thanks for my admonition, which, as ſhe 


was ſoon going to leave the houſe of Lady 


Fazakerly, would, ſhe hoped, be unne- 


ceſſary. — 
„1 am going to reſide, ſaid ſhe, 


* with Miſs Hartlebury, a fiſter of the gen- 
tleman who is ſo conſtantly here. ] am a 
very diſtant relation of hers, and hope to 
find in the converſation of a diſcreet and 


amiable woman, that peace, which a life 


of gaiety can ill ſupply.” 


« Lady Fazakerly now appeared, having 


ſettled her buſineſs with the milliner; and I 


ſoon after departed, with ſome little gleam | 


of hope, and a reſolution to tax Hartle- 


bury's friendſhip, for an introduction to 
his ſiſter. 


« ] ſoon received a letter from my friend, 
enclofing one to Miſs Hartlebury. He ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction and {urpriſe at Ce- 
cilia's choice of ſuch an aſylum, * My 
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and fifty ; not apt raſhly to form friend- 
ſhips, or break them when formed. She 


waſhes her face, ſays her prayers, and 


thanks God for the comforts of this world, 
while an amiable ſerenity of mind teaches 


her to bear its croſſes.” 


« I now called upon Creſwell ; he in- 
formed me, that my friends were as yet un- 
determined in what manner to act in regard 
to my future eſtabliſhment. He loaded me 
with reproaches for having reſigned my 


commiſſion : I knew I deferved them, and 


was filent. From his houſe I repaired to 
that of Miſs Hartlebury : the letter of which 
I was the bearer, procured me a willing 
reception, and the contents, as willing an 
invitation to renew my viſits. Cecilia was 
already removed from the protection of 
Lady Fazakerly, to that of this amiable 
woman: I expreſſed my joy at the change, 
and found, by ſome expreſſions Miſs Fitz- 
hubert let fall, that though ſhe ſtill conſi- 
dered Emily as her friend, ſhe was not 
blind to what ſhe termed her foivles. 
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at Lady Fazakerly's, where. I ſometimes 
met the perfidious Emily: my behaviour 
was cold and diſtant ; while hers was nearly 
as uſual, ſportive, gay, and capricious, 
Deteſtable hypocrite ! 

6 Three months now rolled rapidly away, 
My allowance from Creſwell was very 
trifling; and my former companions, find- 
ing my expenſes no longer able to keep 
pace with theirs, ſoon gave me to under- 
ſtand, by their behaviour, that my com- 
pany had been ſought from motives of diſ- 
fipation, not friendſhip. I ſtill kept up 


appearances with Fullerton ; but one morn- 


ing, as I called at his lodgings, I was in- 
formed that he was not at home, though I 


ſaw him as 1 paſſed the window. Enraged 


and diſappointed, I vowed never more to 
be the dupe of temporary kindneſs, and 
fragile proteſtations of regard. During 
three months I was a conſtant viſitor at 
Miſs Hartlebury's, and found at length, 


that what I bad. imagined diſintereſted 
friendſhip, 


I continued to pay an occaſional viſit 
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friendſhip, was ripened into a tenderer ſen- 
timent. Cecilia's good qualities, ſet in a 
fair point of view, in the ſmall and ſelect 
ſociety of Miſs Hartlebury, grew inſenſibly 
upon my mind. This was more the adop- 
tion of reaſon than love; and I felt, that, 
were ſhe to prefer the glare of diſhpation to 
domellic happineſs, I could have reſigned 
her without a ſigh. Upon my firſt decla- 
ring the ſentiments ſhe had inſpired, ſhe 


told me, with an agreeable frankneſs, that 


I ought to know by experience, that a wo- 
man's promiſes were not always to be de- 
pended upon; neither,“ added ſhe, ſmi- 
ling, am I to learn how ſoon an attach- 
ment may vary: time, and time alone, can 
determine how far our tempers are ſuited to 
each other, and to that teſt I commend 
you.” 

“ Cecilia was ſometimes a viſitor in 
Portland Place; but, as ſhe always teſti- 
fied a repugnance to witnels ſcenes ſhe hap- 
pily had eſcaped, I felt no anxiety on that 
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ter myſelf our regard was mutual. 


recolle&, in theſe terms : 


"Br. Pall Mall. 


"a | "be 
* You late very extraordinary con- 


which the extreme goodneſs of your friends 
had procured you, and which would 
finally have ended in an honorable efta- 
bliſhment, has, very juſtly, irritated them. 


berty to form a choice of your own; it 
is your duty to obey, and be filent,—l have 
now authority to propoſe a plan, which, 
if rejected on your part, will be followed 
by an abſolute abandonment of you, by all 
who now take an intereſt in your welfare. 
* Your education has not been negle&- 
ed; you are converſant with moſt of the 
5 2 | living 
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head, and ſometimes fancied I might flat- 


One evening on my return from Wim- 
pole Street, I found a letter on my table: 
it was from Creſwell, and, as near as I can 


duct in wilfully relinquiſhing a ſituation, 


You are not to conſider yourſelf as at li- 
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living languages; it would, however, be 
proper, that you ſhould acquire a more 
than ſuperficial knowledge of the German 
tongue, If you will reſolve to quit Eng- 
land, and paſs a year or two at Gottingen, 
your late miſconduct may be overlooked, 
It is the intention of thoſe who take part in 
your concerns, to ſettle you in the | houſe 
of ſome merchant of reſpectability. 

If this meet with your concurrence, 
I ſhall be glad of your company to dinner, 
at five, on Monday next ; if not, you are 
no longer to conſider yourſelf as under the 
protection of, | 
| © Sir, 8 
* Your very humble ſervant, 

„UAH CRESWELL, 


» 


This peremptory letter alternately 
rouled my anger and contempt. I curſed 
the hour that I firſt ſaw the writer; and re- 
ſlected, that if I had had the good fortune to 
end a man of feeling for my guardian, I 

might 
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might have conſulted him as a friend; and 


revered him as a father, 
«© The next morning I, as uſual, called 
on Miſs Hartlebury ; ſhe was at church, 


and I communicated to Cecilia the con- 


tents of Creſwell's feeling epiſtle. I could 
perceive a tear ſwell her eye, while ſhe en- 


forced the neceſſity of compliance; and I 


made ſo good a uſe of my time, that I ob- 
tained an avowal of her ſentiments of re- 
gard. 


„ She would, however, enter into no 


promiſe; and obſerved, that the time 
which would elapſe before my return to 
England, would ſufficiently prove the 
ſtrength of attachment on my part, and 


enable us to be competent judges of our 


mutual characters. She promiſed to be my 


conſtant correſpondent, and allowed me 


every hope the fondeſt lover could wiſh. 


„ Miſs Hartlebury now returned home. 
* So, my dear!” cried ſhe, © I hope your 
cold 1s better; really your eyes are very 
brilliant; and had 1 thought ſo ſudden a 

change 
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change would have taken place, I ſhould 
have complied with your deſire of accom- 
panying me.“ She then. aſked me to ſtay. 
dinner; and after paſſing ſome happy hours 
in the converſation of two agreeable women, 
I was ſurpriſed to hear the clock ſtrike ten. 


I knew Miſs Hartlebury's regular hours, 


and took my leave. 

& was paſſing through the ſtreets, 
ſcarce knowing where I trod, all ideas being 
abſorbed by one, when I was ſtartled by a 
deep groan. I liſtened, but all was ſtill. 
A ſecond ſoon ſtruck my ear; and walking 
towards the place whence the ſound pro- 
ceeded, I beheld a ſhivering female almoſt 
in the agonies of death, I at firſt took her 
to be one of thoſe wretched women who 
gain a precarious livelihood by the wages 
of infamy;. but heriage and dreſs, which 
was ſqualid and tattered, made me gueſs 
her to be the child of diſtreſs. 

& © Poor woman !' cried I, © take this, 
and ſeek a ſhelter.” 

& She looked at me, but could not 

| ſpeak; 
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ſpeak; and again a heavy groan burſt from 


| her lips. 


« © Where do you live demanded I, 
She with difficulty anſwered, At Char- 
ing Croſs.“ 


« Her voice ſtruck me as that of one 


accuſtomed to better days; and her face, 


which I viewed by the feeble glimmer of 


the lamp, ſhowed traces of former beauty. 
& I bade her ſtay till my return, and 
calling a hackney-coach, I put her into it, 
and followed myſelf, reſolving to render 
her ſituation more comfortable, if I found 
her a proper object of beneficence. When 
we arrived at Charing Croſs, J ordered the 
coach to ſtop, and the poor woman con- 
ducted me to a ſmall houſe, where ſhe gave 


a ſingle knock at the door :—it was opened 


by a female with a very ſour aſpect. 

« © Sg, Mrs. T homas, cried ſhe, © where 
have you been a-tramping to? Vl tell you 
what, once for all ; if you does not pay me 
the three ſhillings and ninepence you owes 
me for your lodgings, out you ſhall ſpank, 
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or my name's not Boſky. Hoity! toity! a 
gentleman, too! ar'n't you aſhamed of your- 
ſelf? I'll tell you what, miſtreſs; my houſe 
is an honeſt houſe, and I'll have no ranti- 


pole doings here !' 
+ This ſpeech was uttered in the (hrilleſt 


tone. I put half-a-guinca into her hand, 
begging her to pay herlelf, and get ſome 


refreſhment for her ſtarving lodger. This 
immediately altered the caſe. | 
„Oh, yes, your honor, to be ſure, 


your honor, I did not mean that—Here, 


Sukey ! come and help poor Mrs, Thomas 
up (ſtairs. I'll get ſomething immediately, | 
your honor.” 

«© We aſcended to a wretched garret, 
and fitting down upon an old trunk, I or- 
dered a fire to be lighted. Mrs. Boſky 
ſoon appeared herſelf with the proviſions, 
talking very kindly all the while to. poor 
Mrs. Thomas. It was with ſome difficulty 
could perſuade her to go away; and when 


the at length ſhut the door, I begged the 


poor woman to inform me by what means 


4 | ſhe 
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ſhe had been reduced to ſuch a ſtate of | 
penury: a ſtate,” ſaid I, to which | —_ 


you are but little accuſtomed.” 
„Indeed, fir,” ſaid ſhe, ſobbing, © I 
am little uſed to ſuch a degree of mi- 


ſery, yet I never was higher in life than a 
ſervant. 


My father and mother died before 
I was ſeventeen, and I was taken to be a 
nurſery-maid in a gentleman's family, where 
I lived till the age of forty ; for when the 
children had no longer need of my care, I 
was retained as houſekeeper, This good 
gentleman died, and his family went to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I had not ſaved 
much in my place, for I did not chooſe to 
enrich myſelf by unlawful means. I there- 
fore hired myſelf to a lady who was going 
to Italy ; ſhe was very good to me, and 
taught me different kinds of work. — 
But I was not long to enjoy a good 
place; this dear lady ſoon left Italy, and 
retired to a village near London, where, 
after a few years, ſhe died, and all my 
happy days died with her. After this, I 
took 
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took in plain-work, and tried to get honeſt 


| bread ; but the labor was too much for my 


ſtrength. I could not bear confinement in 
a little narrow room, and at laſt I was 
ſeized with a fit of the rheumatiſm. This 
threw me a great deal back, till, upon my 
recovery, a diſtant relation propoſed getting 
me a place of lady's maid, as I had learned 
to dreſs hair when I was in my laſt fitua- 


tion. Well, fir, I went with very, very 


great joy, but ſoon had reaſon to repent 
ever having been maid to Miſs Burgeſs.“ 

« © Miſs Burgels !' exclaimed I; © what! 
Miſs Burgeſs of Portland Place?” 

«& Oh, bleſs me!” cried the poor ſuf 
ferer, do you know her? I aſk your par- 


don, fir; but indeed, and indeed, ſhe uſed 


me very cruelly.” 

Pray proceed, ſaid I; * I am convin- 
ced that ſhe is capable of every thing that 
is baſe.” 

« She continued. © Miſs Burgeſs, as 


you perhaps know, fir, is very fond of 


play ; and ſometimes ſhe was in want of 
money 
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money for that purpoſe. TI heard her ſpeak- 
ing to Mrs. Phillips, Lady Fazakerly's 
WH  waiting-maid, and deſiring her to pawn a. ) 
9 pair of beautiful diamond ear-rings. This 1 
It I'll take my oath of before any juſtice. 
Some days after, the ear-rings were miſſing, 
ſure enough, and poor I was ſuſpected as 
having been the thief. I looked at Mits 
Burgeſs ſtedfaſtly, and in the preſence of 
her aunt declared, that, perhaps, they were 
at ſome pawnbroker'ss Would you be- 
lieve it, fir? She neither ſtarted nor 
changed color, but deſired to know at 
what pawnbroker's, and ſhe would forgive 
me. Oh, ſir, I tremble to think of her 
wickedneſs! In ſhort, though I declared 
all I had overheard, I was condemned as 
guilty of the theft. My lady would have 
ſent for a conſtable ; but Miſs Burgeſs, 5 
affecting pity, was contented to have me 
turned away without wages, and, what was 
worſe, without a character. 
« © Vile, deteſtable monſter! unworthy 
the name of woman! cried I, My agony 
- would 
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would permit no more. I haſtily ſwallowed 
a glaſs of wine ; for the aſſertions I heard 
aſlected me to ſuch a degree, that I thought 
I ſhould have ſunk to the earth. After I 
had recovered ſome compoſure, I begged 
Mrs. Thomas to proceed: 

« © Well, fir,” reſumed ſhe, * I wandered 
about the ſtreets, and ſoon began to want 
for bread ; gown after gown: went to the 
pawnbroker's; and I was obliged to go out 
charing. This work was too hard for one 
ſo little uſed to it as I was; fo I took to 


. waſhing muſlin and laces ; but becauſe my 


clothes were ſhabby, nobody would trult 
me with any thing. I then thought to move 
Miſs Burgeſs to pity. I walked to Portland 
Place, and in my poor rags ſat down at the 


door. The carriage was waiting ; and the 


ſervants, though they all thought me guilty, 
had too much humanity to drive me away. 
Soon after the door opened, and Miſs Bur- 
gels came out with Major Meredith, and a 
lady. I humbly entreated bread, to ſave 


me from periſhing, She hardly deigned to 


VOL, 1. G look 
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look at me, but jumped, laughing, into the 
coach, and {ſeemed no ways affected or diſ- 
turbed.” 
« © Unfeeling demon l' muttered I. 
„ Mrs. Thomas proceeded. © I now 


forſook all hope, and gave up my mind to 


deſpondency. Sometimes, God Almighty 
forgive me, I have thought of flinging my- 
ſelf out of window, that I might put an end 
to my miſery ; but I had grace enough to 


bear my lot. I thought that if there was no- 


Juitice in this world, there would be in the 
next; and I uſed to pray heartily that every 


day might be my laſt. I went into the 


ſtreets and begged my bread ; but what I 
got was hardly ſufficient to keep body and 
ſoul together, much leſs to pay the landlady 
for this wretched lodging. She often uſed 
me very barbarouſly ; and this morning I 
went out, not having eaten all day yeſter- 
day, nor drank, except a little water from 
the pump. I could not procure a ſingle 
halfp2nny all day; and ſpent with fatigue, 


cold, and hunger, I ſunk upon the ſteps of 


a door, 
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à door, where your 3 ſir, looked 
upon and relieved me.” 

Mrs. Thomas gave a heavy ſigh, and 
here finiſhed her melancholy tale, 

& © Poor woman,” exclaimed I, © you are 
indeed highly to bepitied—Unfeeling Emily! 
vicious monſter! I am convinced you 
are incapable, Mrs. Thomas, of the action 
aſcribed to you, and will do all in my 
power to trace the villany to its ſource. 
A faithful ſervant deſerves a better fate, Ix 
' ſhall be my care to do you juſtice,” 

« Alas, ſir,” ſaid the poor woman, I 
have always endeavoured to do my duty in 
my ſtation ; nor do I know an inſtance in 
which I have ated diſhoneſtly.—Oh, yes; 
once—once, indeed, I was guilty of a theft; 
yet as I cannot reproach myſelf for it, 1 
hope 1 ſhall be forgiven. Don't judge too 
hardly of me, fir, and I'll tell you all about 
it. I lived, as T told you, with a lady who 
took me to Italy; ſhe was a moſt amiable 
woman, and had one child, of about three 
years olds and another was born while I 
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was with her at Rome. We ſoon after re- 
turned to England, and I lived in her ſer— 
vice ten years, My poor miſtreſs, at the 
end of that time, ſickened and died. She 
was too good to live long. The houſe and 
ſurniture were to be ſold by auction. Oh 
how my heart ached to ſee the chair and 
ſofa covers which were worked by my miſtreſs 
and myſelf, numbered on the liſt of the 
auctioneer! Even her favorite guitar was 


Aot omitted. The Lord forgive me; but 


when I ſaw the ill-looking man coming 
towards the muſic-room, where my miſ- 


rreſs's picture hung, I went in quickly before 


him, and taking it from over the chimney- 


piece, I put it under my apron. It was not 


miſſed; and indeed it was of no great 
value. That is the only time, if J were 
upon oath, that I ever committed a diſ- 


_ honeſt action.“ 


« © Tt. hardly deſerves ſo harſh a term,” 
cried I; but I ſuppoſe the picture has long 
ſince been ſold to procure you the neceſ- 
Jaries of lifc.“ 


alc No, 
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« © No, fir,” replied ſhe, with firmneſs; 
© the picture is not worth a- penny; for 
though the likeneſs is excellent, the paint- 
ing is bad, and the frame worm-eaten and 
rotten ; but had it been worth hundreds 
of pounds, never would I have been nou- 
riſhed by diſhoneſt bread. Had ] fold it, it 
would, indeed, have been a robbery.” 

« She aroſe, and from among ſome old 
rags which compoſed her wretched bed, 
ſhe drew the picture in queſtion, and put it 
into my hands. I wiped away the duſt with 
indifference, which was converted into aſto- 
niſhment, when I beheld my mother's re- 
ſemblance. 

e Tell me,“ cried I, while a thouſand 
feelings rent my heart, tell me if your 
miſtreſs's name was Selmore?' | | 

« © Tt was, fir, Oh, gracious! I hope 
you will not take the picture from me.“ 

« © You have then,” cried I, © forgotten 
your little favorite Reginald?“ 

« The whole truth now ruſhed upon her 
mind, and throwing herſelf on her knees, 


G 3 ſhe 
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ſhe ſobbed out her rapture. When the 
grew a little compoſed, I obſerved, that as 
I had been fo fortunate as to reſcue her 
from death, I felt myſelf bound to protect 
her from the gripe of poverty. I begged 
her to ſeck a more convenient lodging, and 
promiſed to lee her again before I left Eng- 
land. I then gave her the trifling ſum ! 


was poſſeſſed of; and after a long conver- 


{ation, in which ſhe informed me of the cir- 
cumſtances I have related of my birth, I 


leit ber for the night. I forgot to mention 


that ſhe willingly reſigned the picture, to- 
_ gether with a lock of my mother's hair, 
which the had cut from her head after her 
deceaſe.. There were, however, two cir- 
cumſtances which I particularly wiſhed to 
inveſtigate ; and Mrs. Thomas could throw 


no light on them; viz. the title of my 


father, and the ſate of my brother, It ap- 
peared that my father was an Engliſh no- 
bleman ; but he always concealed his real 


name under that of Hewardine. My brother 


had, ſoon after her return to England, been 
| removed 
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removed from the protection of my mother, 
and no tidings had ſince been heard of him. 

« haſtened tomy lodgings, and gave looſe 
to thought. That Emily was a worthleſs 
woman, I was before convinced ; but that 


ſhe ſhould be a monſter of vice, I had, as 


yet, no conception. Mrs, Thomas next 
croſſed my imagination. What could be 
done for that worthy perſecuted creature? 


Were I to recommend her to Cecilia, I was 


aware that Emily would not heſitate at any 


act, however diabolical. Beſides, Cecilia, 


who was an inmate of the houſe at the ſame 
time, might be too fully perſuaded of her 
guilt, to liſten to any argument in her favor. 
I at length reſolved to place her in ſome 
lodging, where ſhe might work at her needle, 
as far as her ſtrength would allow, and from 
time to time remit her ſuch ſums as I could 
ſpare, from my allowance abroad, 

I called on the good woman the next 
morning, Mrs, Boſky informed me that 


| her lodger had removed to Duke Street, 


Weltminſter : thither I-bent my ſteps, and 
3 was 
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was ſurpriſed at the alteration in her ap- 
gown, which ſhe had redeemed from the 


was neat, and exhibited an air of comfort. 
F then propoſed my plan. She acquieſced 
with tears of joy; and I did not leave her, 
till I had forced her to accept a more con— 
ſiderable relief. This had, in fact, reduced 
my own finances to a very (mall compaſs ; 
but as I was ſoon to leave England, I felt 


exultation would admit of none but plea- 


uſual aſperity. When I told him I was 
willing to accede to the plan my friends 
had pointed ovt, he only obſerved, that I 
was obedient, becauſe it was out of my 
power to be otherwiſe, This obſervation 


a fit of good humor on his part—thanks 
to deppen applications to the bottle. He 


at 


pearance. She was drefled in a plain cotton 


pawnbroker. Her apartment, though ſmall, 


little anxiety on that head; or rather my 


furable ideas. I attended my appointment 
with Creſwell. He received me with his 


produced a ſevere diſpute, which ended in 


could not, however, refrain from hinting 
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at faro, and Portland Place. This pro- 
duced a diſſertation upon gaming, which, 


though our ideas coincided, an uncon- 


cerned by- ſtander might have imagined 
a warmly conteſted point. Hurt at his want 
of confidence in my proteſtations of never 
having played, I took my leave as ſoon as 
decency would permit ; after he had ſets 
tled the plan of my eltabliſhment, and 
ſummed up the various expenſes my im- 
prudence had occaſioned, he ſuffered me 
to depart. As I reſolved not to delay my 


journey, in a few days all was prepared. 


I took an affectionate leave of Miſs Har- 


tlebury and Cecilia, I ſettled a plan of 


correſpondence with the latter, and left her 
with tears in her eyes. Mrs, Thomas was 
highly afflicted when I informed her of the 


neceſſity of my departure. She had pro- 


cared ſome work, and as ſhe told me that 
ſhe was in no preſſing need of aſſiſtance, I 
left her, bleſſing the. hour. ſhe firlt ſaw. 
Mrs. Selmore. | 
* On my arrival at Gottingen, I ſertled 


8 8 8 mylelf: 
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myſelf with an honeſt German family. 1 
found my expenſes would be very trifling, 
and rejoiced that it would be in my power 


to aſſiſt my protegee. I received ſeve- 


ral letters from Cecilia. Emily's name 
was never mentioned, except to ſay, that 
ſhe had called at Miſs Hartlebury's, and 
the viſit had been returned. I regularly 
' remitted ſmall ſums to Mrs. Thomas, and 
was happy to find ſhe could ſupport herſelf 
by that and the profits ariſing from her in- 
duſtry. | | 

“Three years rolled rapidly away; my 
correſpondence with Cecilia had been un- 
interrupted, when ſuddenly I received no 
anſwer, though [ had repeatedly written,— 
I was alarmed for her welfare, and was 
preparing to reviſit England when the lo 
long wiſhed for letter arrived. I cagerly 


broke the ſea). She informed me, that ill 


health had hitherto prevented her from 
employing her pen; that Mils Burgeſs had 
attended her during her illnefs, and ſhown 
ſo much attachment, that ſhe had confided 

| 10 
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to her the terms on which we were. She i 

begged me to forget the ill treatment I 
had received from Emily, for her fake; 

and, after ſome expreſſions of regard, con- 

cluded by obſerving, that ſhe ſhould pro- 
bably pals a fortnight in Portland Place.— 
could not but remark a viſible difference 
between the ſtyle of this letter and the | 
others I had received from Cecilia, I was |} 

hurt at her imprudent confidence, and 
ſhocked to think that ſhe ſhould be an in- 

mate, even for a ſhort time, of the ſame 

houſe with an artful infidious woman. I ne- 

vertheleſs comforted myſelf with the reflec- 

; tion that her regard for me was unſhaken, . 
in and abandoned the idea of my journey.— 
4 A Dutch gentleman, with whom 1 was 
1 very intimate, took his degrees at Gottin- 
gen, and when upon the point of returning 

to his father, a rich burgomaſter of Am- 

iterdam, he pretled me ſo earneſtly to ac- 

company him, that I could not with pro- 

priety refuſe; beſides, I much wifhed to 
ſee the United Provinces, and propoſed in 
6.6 - | my: 
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my own mind to make a tour of them | 
and return to Gottingen. I paſſed three 
months with my friend, but was prevcnt- | 
ed from a return in the moſt unexpected i 
manner. 


| * The rapid progreſs of the French 
| arms threatened the United Provinces. I 
wrote to Creſwell, for permiſſion to re— | 
| viſit England, but before I could receive [ 
| an anſwer, the province of Utrecht ſur- | 
| rendered to ſuperior power; indeed the 1 


inhabitants were but too willing to admit 
the conquerors. I applied to the French . 
general for a paſſport to Gottingen, but, as 


L — 


an Engliſhman, I experienced a refuſal. 4 
All direct communication was now at an „ 


end between England and Holland. I was 
obliged to diſpatch a letter by the way of N 
Hamburgh, and awaited an anſwer with | 


impatience : I at the ſame time wrote a 
letter to Hartlebury, between whom and 1 
myſelf an uninterrupted correſpondence 
had ſubſiſted. In that letter I firſt re- 1 
| © | queſted 3 
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queſted a ſupply of money, as my remit- 
tances would doubtleſs be uncertain ; in 
former letters I had acquainted him with 
all that had taken place in regard to Ceci- 
lia and myſelf; he rejoiced at my penetra- 
tion, and pitied Meredith's deluſion. 

«© Two months paſſed away, and J re- 
ceived no anſwer to either of my letters. 
My friend offered to accommodate me 
with any ſum, but I waived his offer, and 
at length procured a paſſage to England, by 
diſguiſing myſelf in the habit of an Ame- 
rican ſailor. I landed at Graveſend, and 


proceeded on foot to London. Not doubt- 


ing but my application to return was diſa- 
greeable to Creſwell, I felt much de- 
prefied ; but I was miſtaken : he received 
me, as uſual, with petulance; but when he 
heard I was maſter of the German lan- 
guage, he {pared his reproaches. I was 
ſoon equipped with ſuitable apparel, and 
repaired immediately to Wimpole Street : 


Miſs Hartlebury was at home; ſhe re- 
ccived 
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ceived me with all the warmth of friend- 
ſhip : I inquired for Cecilia. 

Mils Ficzhubert,” ſaid ſhe, returns 
here this morning: ſhe has been for a few 
days in Portland Place, and in about a 
month will take up her conſtant reſidence 
there.” | 

« Madam! | | ERS 

«© © Yes—l am ſorry to ſay ſhe will ſoon 
quit my roof; ſhe is an amiable girl; but 
her vivacity is ill ſaited to the retirement 
of domeſtic life.” | 4 

&« ©] am amazed,” exclaimed I: Mis 


Fitzhubert quit your reſpectable abode, to 


return to | 
& ©I ſee, Mr. Foreſter, how this news 
affects you, I will inform you of all that 
has paſſed during your abſence; it 1s ne- 
ceſlary you ſhould know it, though I fear 
the recital will not be too pleaſing to your 

ear. 
“ She then informed me, that, upon 
my leaving England, Cecilia had perſe- 
| vered 
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vered in never frequenting the parties at 


Lady Fazakerly's. She ſometimes ſaw 


Miſs Burgeſs, and returned her viſits ; but 
after a long, illneſs, during which that lady 
had paid her every attention, ſhe had found 
ſuch pleaſure in her ſociety, that ſhe had 
agreed to take up her abode once more in 
Portland Place. | 

« © I never was in your confidence,” 
added Miſs Hartlebury, {ſmiling ; © but I. 
perceived that a connexion was forming be- 


tween yourſelf and Cecilia of a tenderer na- 


ture than mere friend{hip, I rejoiced at the 
proſpect of happineſs which lay open to 
this deſerving girl. I hope, however, 
your return will reconcile all inconſiſten- 
cies, and once more bring her to reflec- 
tion and retirement.” 

Cecilia now returned home. I was 
ſtruck at her altered appearance, but at- 
tributed it to the remains of indiſpoſition: 
the manner in which ſhe received me 
reaſſured my drooping ſpirits, 

I did 
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« did not leave the houſe till a late 


hour. I went to my lodgings in Bond 


Street, and gave myſelf up to reflection on 
what had paſſed. That Cecilia ſhould re- 
viſit the dangerous manſion of Lady Fa- 
zakerly ſurpriſed and ſhocked me. I] felt 
almoſt inclined to renounce her; yet when 
reflected on her many amiable qualities 


and lovely perſon, I found her chains 
ſtronger than I was aware, I ſighed at the 
idea—what happineſs could await me witly 


a woman who, accuſtomed to ſplendor, 
would paſs her time in repinipg at the ſa- 
crifices ſhe had made when united to me ? 
J haſtily checked the riſing idea, and for- 


etting her foibles, called ro mind her. 
8 = , | | 


gentle unaſſuming manners, and con- 
cluded that her good ſenſe would enable 
her to deſpiſe what a thoughtleſs moment 


alone had taught her ro admire. 


« On my next appearance in Wimpole 
Streer, I earnelily pointed! out the danger 
of her ſituation, She heard me with im- 


Patience; 


— * 


patience; was abſolutely the champion of 


that I had not ſhaken off my prejudices in 


morning, and my heart foreboded it would 


ſo truly wretched. Cecilia was making the 
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Mils Burgeſs, and declared her ſurpriſe 


regard to that amiable girl. I thought of 
Mrs. Thomas, ſighed, and withdrew. | 

© Three weeks had clapſed, and the fol- 
lowing day Cecilia was to quit the houſe of 
Miſs Hartlebury. I called there in the 


be for the laſt time: a depreſſion of ſpirits 
weighed me to the earth, and though 1 
could not account for it, I never had felt 


neceſſary preparations for her journey, and 
during my converſation with Miſs Haitle- 
bury, I aſked her if ſhe had lately heard 
from her brother; ſhe anſwered in the ne- 
Pin ©. 
] heard from him laſt,” 840 ſhe, 
* ſome time before your arrival: he men- 
tions you in a ſtrange manner; I hope 
there is no miſunderſtanding between you.” 
„She then took a letter from her 
pocket- 


li 
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pocket · book, and read part of it: theſe 


were the words that concerned me: 
6 J have had ſeveral letters from Fo- 


reſter; he has got into a diſagreeable ſcrape 


in Holland, and wants me to expole my- 
ſelf to ſerve him. I ſha!l neither anſwer 
his letter, or hold any farther acquaintance 


with fo fooliſh a young man. 


« Good heavens! Hartlebury! the 


worthy Hartlebury talk in this ſtrain! No! 


there never was, there never will be ſuch a 


phœnix as a diſintereſted friend! My 
emotion was not to be concealed ; the tear 


of diſappointment roſe to my eye, but 
was inſtantly | Ain by the bluth of re- 


ſentment. 
«& What can my brother mean?“ ſaid 


Miſs Hartlebury: he is a worthy, gene- 
rous man, and a warm and zealous friend,” 
« © Yes, madam,” cried I, with indig- 
nation, this worthy, generous man—this 
warm and zcalous friend, after repeated 
offers of bis purſe, when not wanted, with- 
held the requeſted loan of a trifling ſum 
| when 
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when a confidence in his honor drove me 


to ſolicit his aſſiſtance.? 
ce © Impoſſible!” exclaimed Miſs Har- 


tlebury: „he is incapable of ſuch intereſt- 


ed conduct; you are deceived, fir; I. 


know his heart, and will ſtake my life 
upon his honor.” | 

% Cecilia now made her appearance, 
and Miſs Hartlebury withdrew, as I ima- 
gined, but little pleaſed with my accuſation 
of her brother. My agitation was ex- 
treme; I paced the room with diſordered 
ſteps, till I was arouſed from my reverie 
by the voice of Cecilia, 1 apologized for 
my behaviour, but added, that an extra- 
orclinary accident had thrown me off my 
guard, 

« Make no apologies, ſir,” ſaid Ce- 


cilia, coldly; * I ſhall not detain you 


long.” 
« The tone of her voice, which was 
ſuch as I had never before heard her aſ- 


fume, ſtruck a damp to my heart. I un- 


conſciouſly 
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conſciouſly ſeated myſelf, and Cecilia con- 
tinued 

« When, Mr. Foreſter, I conſidered 
you as worthy of my regard, I perhaps 


may have given more encouragement to 


your hopes than cold prudence or rigid 
propriety may warrant, I am now too well 
convinced how little you deferve my el- 
teem, and 1 declare that henceforth we 
only meet as acquaintance.” | 
* I could not ſpeak ; aſtoniſhment tied 


my tongue. Scarcely recovered from the 


ſhock occaſioned by the perfidy of Hartle- 
bury, this laſt blow overcame my ſpirits, 
«© T know not,” continued Cecilia, 
« how far your conduct may be juſtified by 
the unguardedneſs. of mine; perhaps I 
deſerve puniſhment for my credulity : but 
know, fir, however you may dare to aſ- 
perſe my character, I ſhall {mile contempt 
upon your efforts; the tenor of my life 
will refute the calumny.' 
« Aſperſe your character, Miſs Fitz- 
hubert ! 
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hubert! Cecilia! Good heavens! am TI 
waking, or do I dream ?” 

* © Explanations, fir, are uſeleſs ; but this 
letter will remove all doubt of the motives 
which impel me to renounce you for 
ever. 

* I opened the infernal ſcroll ; its con- 


tents will never be effaced from my me- 


mory. 


MA DAM, | | 
Tuovon not unknown to you, cir- 

cumſtances mult plead an apology for an 
anonymous letter. I was yeſterday at the 
Bedford Coffee-houſe, in Covent Gar- 
den, and heard, with indignation, Miſs 
Fitzhubert's name the theme of a conver- 
ſation which delicacy forbids me to re- 
peat. Beware of Mr. Foreſter : he pub- 
licly declared in a company of young men, 
that he never had had any thought of a 
ſerious connexion with a girl who could 
make ſuch advances as yourſelf. He added 
more than this; he dared, ſcandalouſly 
dared, 
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dared, to inſinuate, that you might become 
an eaſy prey to the ſmalleſt attention on his 
part. I repeat—bezware of Mr. Foreſter ; 
nor ſlight (leſt, too late, you _— the 


admonition of 
A FRIEND.” 


« © And is it, Cecilia, on the ground 
of anonymous information that you ba- 4 
niſh me your preſence ? Can you not clear- 
ly perceive that Miſs Burgeſs LY 

« © Hold, fir! Miſs Burgeſs is inca- 
pable of the act "m_ would attribute to 
her. 

&« © Too late will you find that my Coſpi 
cions do not wrong her. I proteſt 

&« © | have been but too long the dupe of 
proteſtations ; your guilt or innocence is 
alike to me, and I repeat that I renounce 
you for ever,” 

« She then ruſhed from the room. 

« I now felt alone in the world. The ties 
binding me to exiſtence ſeemed annihilat- 
ed: my friend falſe, my miſtreſs unjuſt, Miſs 

_ Hartlebury 
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to Barnſtaple, in Devonſhire. I was in a 
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Harttlebury irritated, my guardian void of 
feeling, where, where was I to ſeek for 
conſolation? I ruſhed from the houſe, 
and, in a fit of deſperation, wandered I 
knew not whither. I found myſelf, at 
length, at the end of Piccadilly. A ſtage 
was juſt ſetting off. I threw myſelf into 
it, and was conveyed in three days, with- 
out knowing whither I was going, 


high fever; but, after having been let 
blood, I acquired compoſure enough to 
write to Creſwell. I apologized for leav- 
ing London fo abruptly, entreated per- 
miſhon to reſide in Devonſhire till the time 
allotted for my future eſtabliſhment ſhould 
arrive, and requeſted him to ſend the mo- 
ney in my bureau, with my other effefts.— 
The return of poſt brought me an anſwer. 
Creſwell wondered at my precipitate re- 
treat, which he failed not to attribute to 
diſreſpect; yet he willingly acquieſced in 
my defire of retirement. He obſerved, 

that 
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that a year or two in Devonſhire would 
teach me to forget high life, diſſipation, | 
and gaming ; cautioned me againſt a return 


to London without expreſs order, and con- 
cluded by obſerving, that I muſt implicitly 
obey every command of my friends ; for 
I was illegitimate, and it was in their 
power to reduce me to nothing. 


«© It was by the converſation of ſome 


London riders that I firſt heard of 


Linton Vale. I took horſe, and, with 
a guide, ſoon reached this enchanting 


ſpot. Such a ſecluded ſituation (for it 
is on all ſides, but towards the ſea, 


| bounded by extenſive moors) was well 
ſuited to my feelings. I hired the cottage 


you behold, and have, for eight months» 
lived the life of a recluſe, finding a relief 
from thought in the practice of painting 


and muſic. The few conveniences I pol- 


ſeſs are brought from Barnſtaple, and even 
from Exeter; and ſince I have dwelt here, 


yourſelf and brother are the only ſtrangers 
| who 
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who have: broken the n of my re- 
tirement.“ 

Cuthbert expreſſed his n 
ments for the trouble his hoſt had taken 
in ſatisfying his curioſity, and obſerved, 
that while he commiſerated his ſufferings 
he found but little to blame in his con- 
duct: but Cuthbert's tongue and heart 
were at variance; he really pitied Foreſter, 
but he condemned him as being raſh, and 
the dupe of artful women. 

Both gentlemen now deſcended he cliff, 
and when they arrived at the cottage, they 
found Sinclair drying himſelf by the kit- 
chen fire: he had fallen into the river, 
and was giving filh and fiſhing-rod to 
the devil. He informed them, that he 
knew not what happened after the firſt 
plunge; all that he remembered was, find- 
ing himſelf wet through, on the graſs, 
with a perſon by him, who paid him every 
attention ; when he got better, he wiſhed 
to thank his preſerver, but he immedi- 

Vol. 1. 3 ately 
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ately mounted his horſe and rode away, in 
order to avoid his acknowledgments. 

Foreſter congratulated him on his eſ- 1 
cape, and they ſpent the remainder of the f 


evening in diſcourſing on the intended ex- | 
pedition round the welt of England. 1 


„ 5 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


"Tis ſlander, 


| Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword—whoſe tongue 


Outvenoms all the worms of Nile—whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. SHAKESPEAR, 


H ow often is that character, placed 


by fame in an amiable point of view, and 


deemed irreproachable, found, upon cloſe 


inſpection, to be deficient in many of 
the moſt important duties of morality . 
The father of Foreſter was a nobleman 
whoſe name was never blaſted by diſhonor, 
whoſe ſentiments dignified the patriot, and 
in private life were the baſis of felicity. 
Reſpected by his country, and the admi- 


ration of his friends, what was the blemiſh 
that chilled a thouſand good qualities and 


blunted the finer feelings of the heart? A 
deſire to be thought above even the fail- 
ings of humanity. Calumny had never 
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pride as s frequently checked the emotions 
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dared to blot his character, and to preſerve 
the jewel in its full brilliancy he would con- 


deſcend to actions which, while they an- 


ſwered his purpoſe, bitterly taught him, 
that, although he roſe in the opinion of 


others, he ſunk in-his own. Upon his re- 


turn from his travels, he married a very 


' amiable woman, and, on the deceaſe of 
Mrs. Selmore, leſt the birth of Foreſter 
ſhould tranſpire, he placed him under the 

care of Creſwell, with ſtrict orders to 
change the name to any he thought pro- 


per, and never to mention it in his pre- 


- ſence. He had had many children by his 


lady, who all died 1n their infancy. This 


was a ſevere blow to one who was the laſt 
of an ancient houſe ; and while he repined 


at the want of an heir, to tranſmit his name 


to poſterity, he ſuffered an amiable ſon, 


merely becauſe he was illegitimate, to want 


a father's care. 


Frequently had his Lordſhip's heart 
prompted him to deſire an interview ; yet 


ob 
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of ſtruggling parental fondneſs, and whiſ- 


pered, that as his ſon was not ſuffered to 


languiſh in poverty or forbidden io look up 


to a proper ſettlement in life, no blame 
could poſſibly be attached to his conduct. 
Impertinent obſervations miglit be circu- 
lated, were the affair to tranſpire, and the 
reputation he had ſo long and fo carefully 


preſerved unblemiſhed, might be mate- 


rially injured, as the ſmalleſt ſpeck is per- 
ceptible on a white ſurface. Then he re- 
flected, that Creſwell was a very honeſt. 
man; he had found him ſo in all his tranſ- 
actions; he bore an excellent character, 
and could not but be a proper guardian 
to a youth about to enter the world. 

Theſe were the fallacious ſuggeſtions of 
pride: if thole who roll in the higher cir- 
cles of life were aware of the difference of 
behaviour of men to their ſuperiors, and 
to thoſe in their power, ſuch ideas would 
ſoon vaniſh, Man is a tyrant; the ſyco- 
phant who kiſſes the footſteps of the great, 
expects the ſame homage from thoſe in a 

g H 3 lower 
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lower walk of life; and if ſome independ- 
ent ſoul ſpurn at the ſervile obeiſance, ca- 
lumny, perſecution, and hatred, are its 
reward. 5 

One morning, as his Lordſhip ſat at his 
bureau, ſome papers, which had long lain 
unobſerved, by the removal of a ſtandiſh, 
were thrown to the ground. He careleſſly 
took them up, and, wiping away the duſt, 
found them to be ſome old accompts. He 
was about to commit them to the flames, 
when a letter caught his eye, and rivetted 
his attention, He trembled as he un- 
folded the paper: the letter was written 


by Mrs. Selmore, during her laſt illneſs 


at Briſtol. His Lordſhip's feelings were 


rouſed, for though dormant, and, in a 
great meaſure, ſubſervient to pride, they 
yet inhabited his boſom; and as he read 


the lines traced by the hand of her he once 


+ adored, and whoſe ſociety he had ſacri- 


ficed to more important conſiderations, 
he felt himſelf capable of ſhedding 


tears, 
cc Tor 5 
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«© ToTTERING upon the brink of 
the grave, and with a mind agitated. by 
all the tender cares of a mother, permit 
me, my Lord, to ſolicit your attention, 
Protect my Reginald - protect your ſon 
may he live to emulate the good qualities 
of his father, and may the bleſſings his 
wretched mother forfeited by imprudence 
be doubled on his head ! Love him not 
leſs, becauſe he has no legal claim to your 
affection. The laws are filent, for it was 
ſuppoſed that nature would be eloquent, 
Weaknels obliges me to reſign my pen.— 
Oh, my Lord! protect my child. Pro- 
tect him; and, by chooſing a proper guar- 
dian, ſhield him from the gripe of po- 
verty and the ſnares of vice; and ſhould 
you ever deign to ſee him (though of 
that I have little hope, as your name has 
never paſſed my lips), teach him to drop 
a tear to the memory of the unfortunate _ 


Briſtol. „ ELLEN SELMORE.” 


H 4 | This 
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This incoherent letter rouſed all the fa- 
ther in his Lordſhip's heart: he haſtily 


folded it up, and putting it into his poc- 


ket-book, walked towards Pall Mall, in- 
tending to acquaint Creſwell with his in- 
tention of ſeeing his long-negleQted ſon; 
but during the walk, a ſtruggle took place 
between pride and principle : the latter was 
however victorious, though the conteſt was 


ſharply maintained. As if aſhamed of his 


intention, he gave a very gentle knock at 
the door, which was immediately opened 
by a ſervant, who informed his Lordſhip 


that Creſwell was going out, but added, 


that if he would ſtep into the parlour, he 
would inform his maſter, begging, at the 
ſame time, to know what name he ſhould 


mention, 
© Say, that Mr. Hewardine wiſhes to 


ſpeak with him,” ſaid his Lordſhip, much 


diſconcerted by a queſtion ſo natural, yet 


ſo mal-a-propos. 


The ſervant retired, and paſſed into 
another 
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another parlour, leaving both doors a-jar, 
ſo that not a word that paſſed could eſcape 
an attentive ear; eſpecially, as Creſwell 
ſpoke in a tone of voice that indicated the 
preſence of an inferior. 

« I might as well have thrown my mo- 
ney into the kennel !” thundered he. 

The reply was delivered in too low a tone 
to be diſtinctly heard; but his Lordſhip 
caught the words © Long ſickneſs - ſudden 
death of my huſband—the ſum is but 
twenty pounds—a little patience—” 

* And ſo, becauſe your huſband choſe 
to hang himſelf, I am to lend you money, 
and for the very ſame reaſon, am to loſe 
it; 1 wiſh I had not been fool enough to 
trouble myſelf about you. But Fl make 
the beſt of a bad bargain, and ſhall teach 
you to borrow, and not be able to pay. 


Good God, what a world we live in! An 


honeſt man is called hard-hearted if he aſks 
for what is his own. Is not the debt a juſt 


one?“ exclaimed he, raiſing his voice, 
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t indeed, ſir; I never meant to 
diſpute it. You ow me the money at the 
requeſt of Mrs. 


4 Huſh! huſh ! what buſineſs is it of 


yours at whoſe requeſt I lent it ?—The queſ- 


tion is, how to pay; and I tell you honeſt- 
ly, that if I don't receive the whole in a 
few days, I'll teach you a leſſon not eaſily 


forgotten.” 


Sobs were the only reply to this unfeel- 
ing barangue ; and the fervant announced 


Mr. Hewardine. 


„There, Mrs. Cooper, you ſee I am 
wanted : good day to you for the preſent : 
— mind, I ſhall be at home on Thurſday 
next, at eleven, and, if you diſappoint 
me, take the conſequence.” 

Oh, fir! for mercy's ſake ! for the ſake 
of my poor children !— FEY. 

« Certainly ! I never knew a beggar 
but had a large family the tune 1s too 


: common.” 


« No, fir,” Lack the woman with 


indignation, © I am no beggar ; ! live de- 
cently 
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cently by my own labor; and if you would 
have patience about the twenty pounds, I 
ſhould be well to live. 1 never feared 
work; you know I never did, all the ten 
years I was in your ſervice: and now 1 
muſt go to priſon, It is ſure a ſtrange way 
to make people pay their debts,. by ſhut- 
ting them up. But God knows beſt! ?“ 

She then left the houſe ; and Creſwell 
entering the parlour into which-his Lordſhip 
had been ſhown, he ſtarted back with aſ- 
toniſhment, not unmixed with fear, as it 
was the firſt time ſuch an honor had fallen- 
to his lot. 85 

« My Lord, your moſt obedient and de- 
voted ſervant,” ſaid he, in a tone of ſervi- 
lity, and with a ſmile of Judas. I am 
afraid I have detained your Lordſhip ; my 
ſervant announced a Mr. Hewardine.” 

« deſired him to do fo,” ſaid his Lords 
ſhip, bluſhing at having overacted his 
part, and given an air of myſtery. where 
none was required. 
. 6 | Creſwell. 
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Creſwell put on a look of profound re- 
ſpect, and was ſilent. 

5 have been thinking, Creſwell;” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, © that I—I—I—ought—that 
is to fay, I wiſh to ſee my ſon that is, 


Mrs. Selmore's child.—I ſuppoſe he muſt 


be a fine young man by this time—he will 
ſoon be four and twenty; and it will be 
proper to put him forward in the world 


not that I mean to take him by the kand 


myſelf—no—he muſt ever remain ignorant 
to whom he owes his birth—but yet, I wiſh 
you underſtand me?“ 

ce perfectly, my Lord,” faid Creſwell, 
| bowing to the ground. 

«© Why, then, pray put it in execution 
as ſoon as poſſible : could it not take place 
this evening?“ 


« What, my Lord ad fear 1 have 


not perfectly comprehended—” 
His Lordſhip panes the room with hur- 
ried ſteps. 
I viſh to ſee young ee, * ſaid he; : 
& curioſity is my only motive.“ & 
1 « His 
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ce His name, my Lord, is 
] am not curious as to that: bring him 
| here: call me en ee J am reſolved 
to ſee him this evening.“ 

It will be impoffible, . Lord, this 
evening, for ſeveral reaſons.“ 

e [mpoſſible, why ſo?” 

He is at preſent in the north of Devon; : 
and belides——*” 
That is, indeed, a very cogent reaſon,” 
faid his Lordſhip, laughing; © but why in 
the north of Devon? has he any n 
ance in thoſe parts?“ 

„None, I believe, my Lord? but bs: 
is a very flighty young man, more willing 
to follow his own whims than the advice 
of better judgments.” _ 

„Why not curb thoſe whims? You 
have a diſcretionary power. I hope you 
have not been weakly indulgent !” 

, my Lord!” exclaimed Creſwell : 
* no, I aſſure your Lordſhip I have been 
ſevere enough. I always uſed, whether he 
acted right or wrong, to hold up his de- 
pendant 
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pendant fituation to his view, I always 


. uſed to tell him, he was to have no will of 


his own, and that he was implicitly to obey 
every command of his ſuperiors, however 


repugnant to his inclinations ; and, beſides 


all this, I uſed to obſerve, that his mo- 
ther——" | 

4 ] am afraid, FLA: Creſwell, you have 
purſued a very wrong plan: if he does not 
n it, ſuch ſeverity will only exaſ- 
perate,”? 

Both were filent. Creſwell was thunder- 
ſtruck— his cunning had defeated its own 
end; and having, where he looked for praiſe, 
met reproof, he, with all the malice of a 
narrow mind, reſolved to wreak his ven- 
geance on the head of the defenceleſs Fo- 
reſter. His Lordſhip ſat ſome time re- 
flecting upon the cruelty of his conduct. 
To truſt ſo ſacred a concern as the educa- 
tion of a child, in the hands of a man, to 
whoſe character, except in pecuniary tranſ- 
actions, he was an utter ſtranger, ſtruck 
his heart with compunction. He had 

overheard 
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overheard the converſation between Creſ- 
well and a ſuppliant ;—how could the man, 
who ſhut his ears againſt the cries of the 
widow and orphan, be one to conciliate 
(what, ſomething whiſpered to him, his ſon 
might poſſeſs) a feeling heart 
« You have, then,” reſumed his Lord. 
ſhip, © always taught him the bitter leſſon 
of humility ; if ſo, he is an indocile ſcho- 
lar : where did he gain his 1deas of inde- 
pendence ?” NED 
« My Lord,” ſaid Creſwell, „I ought 
to blame myſelf in one reſpect, for indul- 
gence, though I before diſclaimed the 
charge. When he was placed, by your 
extreme bounty, with the Rev. Mr. Blox- 
ham, he ſometimes accompanied Sir Ed- 
ward Fullerton, the companion of his ſtu- 
dies, on viſits to his parents. There, I 
ſuppoſe, his vanity was inflamed by thoſe 
trifling attentions paid him as to one of a 
quick turn of mind; for, to do him juſtice, 
he poſſeſſes much vivacuy. Theſe atten- 
tions taught him to put too high a value 
upon 
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upon himſelf; and he began to mimic the 
man before he had ſhaken off the child. It 


is, perhaps, owing to this, that he has late- 


ly fallen into connexiohs highly improper. 


He was nearly the dupe of gameſters, who 
would have completed his ruin, had I not 


| ſhielded him from the danger by every ex- 


ertion in my power.“ 

„ Gameſters! fall into the hands of 
gameſters !” exclaimed his Lordfhip ; 
6% how dare a fon of mine—a natural ſon 
too! I would not forgive ſuch behaviour, 


were he the heir of my honors and eſtate! 


His allowance is genteel, but will it hold 
out if the gaming-table have attractions? 
Yet are you ſare he played, Creſwell ? be 


very certain of what you ſay. A gameſter !” 


& I cannot ſay,” faid the cautious Creſ- 
well, © that I ſaw him hold the cards, nor 
do I know what ſums he has ſquandered : 
his departure from London was very myſ- 
terious; and by his own confeſſion he was 
in a houſe where faro, rouge et noi 

. Enough! 
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« Enough ! enough! I will never ſee 


him more. I utterly diſclaim him.“ 


Creſwell now began to fear he had again 
overſhot his marx. His aim was to prevent 
a meeting between his Lordſhip and 


Foreſter, but not to bring about a final 


rupture. He therefore, with much ſeem- 


ing candor, began to repair the miſchief 
he had cauſed. He repreſented the youth 
of the delinquent, his good heart, and the 
effects of ſolitude upon a thinking mind; 
artfully inſinuating, that, were Foreſter to 
be totally abandoned, his birth would 
doubtleſs tranſpire, as he would naturally 
make every effort to retrieve his ruined cir- 


cumſtances. This laſt argument was a 


powerful one in favor of Foreſter—it con- 
quered ; and his Lordſhip, after repeated 
inſtructions to Creſwell, to keep his ward 
in the utmoſt ſubjection, departed to his 


_ own houſe, well ſatisfied in having done 
his duty, and blaming his ſon for a vice 
which that ſon held in utter deteſtation. 


The motives which induced Creſwell to 
| counteract 
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counteract the generous deſign of his Lord- 
ſhip, did not ariſe from a fear that his ac- 
compts would not bear a review. He was 
an honeſt man, not from principle, but 
from a fear of ſhame. He juſtly thought, 
ſhould an interview take place, that Fo- 
reſter would expoſe his real character, as 
harſh and overbearing. This he had, with 
much art and duplicity, evaded : nay, ſo 
complete was his ſucceſs, that were he to 


double his rancor, he had the ſanction of 


his Lordſhip's authority. Thus is it that 
many an innocent character ſuffers all the 
| horrors of perſecution, for want of candor 
or penetration in the judge to develope 
the heart of the accuſer; or for want of 
feeling, in not permitting the accuſed to 


plead his own cauſe. Thus it is, that the 
beſt actions of good and great characters 


are perverted, by delegating unworthy 
agents to ſituations of the moſt important 
nature. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 
The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is doom'd to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. Gx Ax. 


FouR days paſſed away, during which 


time Foreſter and his gueſts were confined ' 


to the cottage, owing to a heavy fall of 
rain. On the fifth morning, Cuthbert pro- 
poſed continuing his journey, but the joint 
entreaties of his companions prevailed upon 


him to defer his departure, Sinclair took 


down the fiſhing-rod, and obſerved, that, 


ſhould he fall into the water a ſecond time, 


there he mult lie; for he ſuppoſed nobody 
would take him out again fo very oppor- 
tunely. Foreſter aſked him to deſcribe his 
deliverer's perſon; but Sinclair replied, 
that his eyes were ſo dim at the time, he 
could not have diſtinguiſhed a bear from a 


boat. 
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boat, He then departed ; and his brother 
and Foreſter once more aſcended the cliff 
leading to Linton. They paſſed the 


cChurch- yard, and turning into a narrow 


lane, walked on for a quarter of a mile; 
when, fuddenly, the proſpe&t opening, 


. preſented a ſcene as ſtriking as tremendous, 
As by enchantment, Cuthbert found him 
ſelf in an extenſive valley; the mountains 


around were covered with enormous ſtones, 
and preſented no trace of vegetation. 


Maſſes of rock frowned on all ſides, and 
ſeemed to menace the unwary traveller 
with inſtant annihilation: they appeared as 


if ſuſpended by a thread, and a touch of 
the finger ſeemed ſufficient to precipitate 
them to the bottom of the valley. An 
opening at the welt end of this tremendous 
ſpot, diſplayed a view. of the Briſtol chan- 
nel, and the coaſt of Wales; innumerable 
veſſels were ſeen flitting paſt the interſtice, 

and the proſpect varied en! moment. 
How 4 are , ſaid Cuthbert, 
aftor 
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after a pauſe of admiration, © who can 


daily enjoy ſcenes like theſe!” 


«© Does happineſs then,” ſaid Foreſter, 
« depend upon local circumſtances ?” 

« At leaſt,” rejoined Cuthbert, © your 
ſituation may be the means of chaſing 
anxious ideas, and of affording, if not a 
permanent, at leaſt a temporary calm.” 

« The ſatisfaction I receive from a con- 


templation of the beauties of Nature, but 
adds a pang to aſter- reflection, as a wave 
recedes from the ſhore to return with accu- 


mulated violence.“ 
I then e your plan of ſolitude 


to be the worſt you could have choſen: 


your feelings prey too heavily upon you; 


and diſſipation, or active life, would have 


been more eligible.“ 

They had now reached the 2 of the 
valley, and ſtopping ſhort, Foreſter pro- 
poſed a walk to the remains of an ancient 
Daniſh encampment, which was at ſome miles 


diſtance. Cuthbert aſſented. They retraced 


their * deſcended the cliff, and pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding along the fide of the river through 
a wood of oak, after an hour's walk they 


arrived at the encampment. It was fitu- 


ated in the northern extremity of Devon- 
ſhire, and was in a very perfect ſtate; the 


wildneſs of the extenfive moor on which 
it was placed, gave rile to a train of ideas, 
melancholy yet pleaſing. 

« Here,” ſaid Foreſter, © was once the 
* of Hubba. Here did the 
Daniſh ſpoiler invade our ifle; where now 


is all the © pomp, pride, and circumſtance 


of glorious war?? ?*Tis gone; and ſheep 


graze quietly upon the ſpot, where heroes 
have bled, and old men have given counſel, 
Whenever I contemplate this wild ſcene, 


the words of Offian preſent themſelves to 
me: ©* To-morrow ſhall the traveller 


come; he that ſaw me in my beauty ſhall 
come; his eyes ſhall ſearch the field, but 
they ſhall not find me'.“ | 

I think,” ſaid Cuthbert, . that boſom 


myſt be cold indeed, not to be moved bythe 


contemplation of ſuch a relic of antiquity. 1 
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cannot but figure to myſelf the hardy chiefs 
ariſing from the tomb, and ſmiling con- 
tempt on the preſent puny race of mortals. 
Where ſhall we now find an Odun to reſcue 
our country from invaſion? Where ſhall 
we find the ſpirit of unanimity which in- 
ſpired our anceſtors, and drove the fierce 


invader from our coaſts, or cauſed him to 


find in them a tomb?“ 

« Imagination muſt be ſanguine in- 
deed,” ſaid Foreſter, © to expect the latter; 
but I am confident, in caſe of actual in- 
vaſion, each individual would ſtart up an 
Odun, protect his country, and fave the 
Britiſh name from diſhonor.” 

Their converſation was interrupted by 
the appearance of a gentleman, who came 
riding towards them upon a grey horſe. 


On his approach, he was immediately ac- 


coſted by Foreſter. 
«© Hammond! already returned !—] 


thought you meant to paſs ſome weeks at 
Exeter,” 


Les, replied the gentleman, © ſuch 
Was 
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was my intention, but I hate to be from 
home; and as my bulineſs was finiſhed 


ſooner than I expected, I immediately croſſed 


the country. I have been here theſe four 
days, and ſhould have called on you be- 
fore, if I had not heard you had viſitors on 


buſineſs.” 
Foreſter. now introduced Hammond to 


Cuthbert; he ſeemed no ways tainted by 
the mauvaiſe honte ſo natural to provincials. 
He converſed with caſe and freedom; and 
when Foreſter ſaid he ſhould expect him to 
dinner, he replied, that he could not dine, 


but would endeavour to ſup with him. 
am obliged to meet ſome honeſt 


farmers,” ſaid he, who want to turn a 
poor devil out of the pariſh, being con- 


victed of the heinous crime of poverty; but 


I fancy I ſhall be too hard for them. 
Well, Tl ſup with you if I can, and if I 


do not, you know the loſs will be all on 


my fide.” 
So ſaying, he clapt ſpurs to his horſe, 


and was out of fight in a moment. 


n 
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There,“ ſaid Foreſter, as he looked 
after him, goes one of the worthieſt of 
men.” 

* Who can he be?“ ſaid Cuthbert: ns 
never ſaw a perſon who intereſted me ſo 


much at firſt ſight.“ 
Did you ER his fine perſon?” aid 


Foreſter 


5e did,” replied Cuthbert. 

«© That young man,” ſaid Foreſter, “ is 
a ſelf-taught genius. He never had any 
advantage of education; but a native 


ſtrength of mind, and a thirſt of know- 


ledge, more than ſupply the want of it.“ 
e preſume then, obſer ved Cuthbert,“ like 


moſt ſelf-taught geniuſes, he has a thorough 


conviction of his ſuperiority, and teaches 
the uninformed ruſtics to hide their dimi- 
niſhed heads: beſides, his perſon is ſuch, 
that the poſſeſſor mult be blind, indeed, 
not to draw a compariſon to his own ad- 
vantage, when he contemplates the villa- 
gers around him.” 

Lou wrong him: his diffidence equals 

VOL. Is I his 
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his merit. So far from arrogating a claim 
to pre-eminence, he aims at no petty diſ- 
tinctions. In regard to his perſon, I be- 
lieve he is the only one who eſteems it 
beneath a thought.” 

This is, indeed, a rare charter” 
ſaid Cuthbert; “ it is a trite obſer vation, that 
fortune is fickle ; while ricketty lordlings, 
and hectic ſons and heirs, are made ſena- 
tors in ſpite of nature, here is a genius of 
the firſt rank ſuffered to languiſh in obſcu- 
rity. What had Hammond not been, if 
his natural genius had been cultivated by a 
liberal education?” 

& Perhaps,” ſaid Foreſter, with a mourn- 
ful ſmile, ** a liberal education would have 

warped the character it was meant to eſta- 
| bliſh. I fear more are ruined at an uni- 
verſity, than are brought to perfection by 


its precepts.” 
Do you not allow much to the ſtrength 


of mind, you but now aſcribed to Ham- 
| mond?“ 

5 Probably I may; yet experience 
__ reaches 
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teaches us that the beſt underſtandings may 
be miſled, and take up notions on wrong 
principles. There are many, who, by dint 
of ſophiſtry, can make the worſe appear 
the better reaſon. By theſe means, many 
young minds become contaminated and vi- 
cious; ſuch might be the caſe with Ham- 


r 


J cannot agree with you,” ſaid Cuth- 
bert, “in flighting our univerſities. That 
there are many vicious characters in them, I 
allow; but ſuch will ever be found among 
a large body of men. Our ſchools have 
produced many high and brilliant charac- 
ters; our clergy, our ſenators, our nobi- 
lity, are ample proofs of my aſſertion.” 

lt is by no means my wiſh,” ſaid 
Foreſter, © to caſt an odium upon an inſti- 
tution, which I, in common with an applaud- 
ing world, admire; but, if you adduce the 
number of thoſe, who, by a liberal educa- 
tion, make a figure in the world, calculate, 
if poſſible, how many are victims to the 
attempt,” 


1 2 Cuthbert 
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vg Cuthbert was ſilent. 


I mean not to inſinuate, added Forel- 
ter, „that had Hammond poſſeſſed ſome 
certain advantages, his ſtrong ſenſe would 


have been inevitably borne down by the 
tide of folly; but by a more intimate know- 
ledge of the world, he would have loſt ſome 
of that candor which ſo eminently adorns 
him; his knowledge might be increaſed, 
but his heart would be contracted.” 

«& You ſurely err, Mr. Foreſter : the 
world cannot be fo bad as your fancy paints 

My father, whoſe knowledge of man- 
kind is drawn from experience, holds it to 
my view in a far different light.” 

* Perhaps he wiſhes to teach you vir- 
tue, and hide vice from your obſervation ; 
but when you mix with __ world, you 
will ſhudder at your error.“ 


They now approached the cottage, and 
their ears were ſtruck by the moſt harmo- 


nious ſounds. Both were equally aſtoniſh- 
ed: Foreſter liſtened ; a loud note ſwelled, 
and inſtantly ſunk into ſilence. 


« J di- 
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61 divine the cauſe of this melody,” 


ſaid he; © cannot you gueſs at the inſtru- 


—— 

« No, indeed.” 

«© An Holian harp; I happened to men- 
tion it before Hammond. | ſuppoſe he 
has. brought one row Exeter, and was 
willing to ſurpriſe me.” 

They quickened their ſteps, and in a 
few minutes reached the cottage. The harp 


was placed in the window; and it was fome 


time before Foreſter could be arouſed from 


the ecſtacy its melody inſpired, to aſk by 


what means it had been conveyed. to the 
houſe. 


muſt know- as Meeſter Hammond comed 


here about den minutes agone, and tould 


me to lay thacky thing 1n the. window ; ſo 


T1 opened 'en, but as ſoon as I had laid en 
down, ad rat'en, a begun to ſing away juſt. 


as a does now. So, ſays I, * Meeſter 


Hammond, you be certainly at your con- 
jurations; I with you would ſtop thacky 


I 3 noiſe: 
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noiſe:*--for Chrey Jamy, I was wicked enough 
to think it was a ſpirit; but Meeſter Ham- 
mond tould me as it was only a yowling 


harp, and bid me tellee he would be herc 


to zupper.“ 
« find Hammond has a muſical turn,” 


faid Cuthbert; «© you muſt derive great 


pleaſure from his — were it on no 


other account.“ 


He has had very little 6 for 


you muſt conclude there are few opportu- 
nities of improvemeat in ſo retired a ſitua- 


tion: he has, nevertheleſs, made a great 


proficiency; thanks to an excellent ear, 


and a natural refinement of taſte.“ 


Sinclair now returned, tired and wet, ex- 


claiming againſt the fiſh for not biting, and 


vowing vengeance on their obſtinacy for 
the morrow. Dinner. was immediately 
ſerved up; and they were ſcarcely ſeated, 
when Hammond entered the room. 

« J am better than my word,” faid he; 


« the farmers have agreed, in conſequence 


of a few good words, and a quantity of 


ſtrong. 


the diſcourſe you wiſh to waive, 
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ſtrong ale, to let an honeſt man remain in 
a a pariſh, from whence they had no right to 


diſcharge him.” 

« You are always cine in ſome bene- 
ficent action,“ ſaid Foreſter. * Ir is lucky, 
on your account, there have been no ſhip- 
wrecks this year. You would certainly, in 
that caſe, have riſked your life, as you ſo 
often have done, to ſave 5 

„ wiſh,” interrupted Hammond, ** you 


would chooſe ſome other ſubject. How do 


you like the Aolian harp ?”? 
« Pardon me,” ſaid Sinclair; “ but 1 
begin to perceive myſelf much intereſted in 


did not you reſcue a hair-brained fellow, 
who was juſt upon the point of deſtruction 
in the river?“ | 

„ was happy enough to be of ſervice 


to you,” ſaid Hammond; © and I hope 
you have experienced no diſagreeable ef- 


fects from your accident.“ 
None in the world; but I with I knew 

how to expreſs my gratitude,” 
| I 4 © You 


Pray, ſir, 
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« You are determined to drive me away,” 
ſaid Hammond, half rifing. “ I beg 1 


may hear no more upon the ſubject. ws 


My brother, fir,” ſaid Cuthbert, © muſt 
be filent ; for he is convinced all thanks arc 
inadequate returns for a ſervice of ſo im- 
portant a nature.” = =M 

“Spoken like an oracle,” faid Sinclair. 
« I am a very plain fellow, fir; yet to ſhow 
you how willing J am to content you, I 


promiſe not to breathe a ſyllable of the 


matter to yourſelf; though I know of no 
obligation to bind me to filence with others.” 

Sinclair, whoſe only fault was levity, was 
not deficient in gratitude. He dared not 
praiſe Hammond to his face ; but he ex- 
patiated upon the melody of the Aolian 
harp, though the ſound had given him the 
head-ache—he admired the beauty of the 
country, though he had ſeen but little of it, 
and declared the river to be the moſt pictu- 
reſque he had ever beheld, though he had 
been more attentive to fiſhing than other 


obſervation, Hammond felt himſelf gra- 


tified 
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tified by his attention, and hearing that 


Sinclair was fond of riding, he offered to 
accommodate the whole party with horſes, 
to viſit a ſpot at ſome miles diſtance, which 


he aſſured them was the moſt beautiful view 
in the whole country. The propoſal met 
univerſal aſſent. 

The evening was devoted to muſic. 
Hammond accompanied Foreſter on the 
violin. He gave evident proofs of taſte 
and execution. At an early hour he re- 
tired to make arrangements for the morrow's 
excurſion. This was, however, prevented 
by unfavourable weather. Sinclair loudly 
expreſſed his diſappointment and chagrin, 
which was not a little heightened by a letter 
received by Foreſter, urging the neceſſity 
of his immediate appearance in London. 
Sinclair was pleaſed with the cottage, and 
the amuſements of the country. Cuthbert, 
to theſe, added eſteem for his hoſt ; and his 


- 


concern, though deeper, was leſs clamorous. 


Creſwell wrote in his uſual ſtyle of aſperity, 


inſiſtiug upon the immediate journey of his 


„ ward, 
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ward, and recapitulating the bounty of his 
friends. Hammond made his appearance 
in the evening: he ſeemed equally con- 
cerned with Cuthbert; and it was agreed 
that the brothers ſhould, on the morrow, 
purſue their journey, and Foreſter, the day 
following, leave Devonſhire for London, 
eſcorted by Hammond for the firſt ſtage, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Taree days brought Foreſter to Lon- 
don. His reflections were not ſuch as 


tended to exhilarate his drooping ſpirits. 


Why was Creſwell's letter ſo peremptory? 
Did it originate in his uſual rancor, or did: 
it proceed from the adoption of ſome new 
plan? Determined to end his doubts, 


without putting off his travelling dreſs, he 
repaired to Pall Mall. The windows were 


cloſed. It was but five o'clock, and this 
unuſual appearance, in ſome degree, gave 
him alarm. He Knocked ſeveral times. 
At length, a hollow voice, in a Scotch ac- 
cent, inquired “ Wha's there?“ 

« Is Mr. Creſwell at home?“ 

In gude faith is he not,“ replied an old 
woman, as the cautiouſly opened the door. 
Ne went awa to Scarbroo? yeſterday, of 
a the days in the year, and I am left my 

' is lane 
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lane in this auld rambling. hooſe, that is 
quite enough to give me my death wi' fear.” 
No letter or meſſage for Mr. Foreſter *” 
Ah, yes, ſure enough,” ſaid the wo- 


man, there is a letter; thof I hope you 


are a bra honeſt mon, for I never ken'd 
how to read my buke in aw my born days.” 

She then went into the parlour, and pro- 
duced a letter. It was directed to Fo- 


reſter. He inſtantly broke it open. 


Sm, | 
* SUDDEN buſineſs requires my 
preſence at Scarborough. I ſhall be abſent 
about a month or fix weeks. You may call 
upon me at the expiration of that time. 
“J am, Sir, 5 ky 
„„ Your humble ſervant, 
„URIAH CRESWELL,.” 


Foreſter now inquired of the old ſervant, 
if ſhe could gueſs at the cauſe of Creſwell's 
ſudden departure ? but ſhe could give him 


no information. He therefore left her, and 
called 


1 


* 
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called upon Mrs. Thomas. He found her 
a martyr to the rheumatiſm, yet poſſeſſing 
every comfort her ſituation would allow. 
Her fingers were ſo terribly contracted, that 
ſhe was unable to dreſs or feed herſelf; and 
ſhe had not ſtirred from her bed for the 
laſt month. A decent little charity child, 
who ſeemed well qualified for the office of 
nurſe, attended her. Joy illumined the 
pallid features of the grateful invalid, when 
Foreſter approached the bed. The firſt 
words ſhe ſpoke, were, Oh my dear, dear 
fir, I have ſeen—your father!“ 

„My father!” exclaimed Foreſter, 

«© Yes, fir; I repeat it; your father,— 
Indeed, owing to that circumſtance, I am 
now laid up with the rheumatiſm.” 

For Heaven's ſake, ſpeak,” cried Fo- 
reſter. Who, who is my father?“ 

« Nay, fir, of that I am ignorant. I only 
ſail I ſaw him. I was working at the win- 
dow fronting the ſtreet, and my rheumatiſm 
was beginning to be troubleſome 5 
4 N 
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"00, yes,” cried Foreſter, impatiently ; 

6 proceed. 

% Why, fir, it was a wet, raw day, and 

a great noiſe in the ſtreet made me look up. 

A fine chariot was run againſt, and almoſt 

overturned by a dray. A gentleman got 

out of the carriage, whom I immediately 
recogniſed to be the perſon who lived with 

Mrs. Selmore in Italy. I called this little 

girl, and charged her to inquire whoſe equi- 

page it was. She was told ; but the fooliſh 
child forgot the name by the way; and 
before I could gain farther intelligence, the 
chariot was gone. Oh Mary, Mary, bow 
could you be ſo filly, when I told you not 
to forget!“ 

« It was Lord ſomething,” ſaid the girl; 
« and I ould know the . if I was to 
hear it again,” 

te Indeed?“ ſaid F . & Was it 

Hewardine ?” 

Ves, ſure,” cried the girl, clapping her 
little hands together: that's the very 
name.” DIS 

Foreſter, 
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Foreſter, rather ſuſpecting the truth of 
the aſſertion, ſaid, I would give half a 
crown, if the name had been Newton.” 

So it was, ſo it was,” ſaid the child. 
« Newton was the very name I heard; I 
am ſure—very ſure of it.” 7 

Go, get you gone, you little fibbing 
oypſy,” cried Mrs. Thomas, in a rage. 
„ You know, whenever 1 mentioned a 
name, you have regularly ſaid it was that.“ 

When the girl left the room, Foreſter 


attempted to comfort Mrs. Thomas, by de- 
claring that he wiſhed not to develop the 


myſtery hanging over his birth, till his father 
ſhould think proper to come forward; that, 
doubtleſs, he had cogent reaſons for the 


ſecrecy he obſerved, and it was his duty to 


acquieſce in whatever his father thought 


proper. He then liſtened with benignity 


to the tale of ſymptoms,” bade Mrs. 


Thomas ſend for the beſt advice, and gave 


her the proper fees for a phyfician. 
A tew days after this interview, it ſtruck 
Foreſter that common politeneſs required 
him 
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Lordſhip had ever appeared partial to him; 
but the defalcation of Hartlebury ſeemed to 
augur that his favor in that quarter was, or 
would ſoon be, on the decline. He never- 
theleſs reſolved to venture, conſcious that 
no ſingle action of his life was ſuch as ſhould 
make him hide his head. Lord Arrowl.- 
worth received him with dignified polite- 
neſs; and though ſuſpicion was throned in 
the boſom of Foreſter, he found no cauſe 
to imagine that his Lordſhip's ſentiments of 
regard had ſuffered any diminution. After 
an hour's cheerful converſation, Foreſter 
took his leave, but not without receifing an 
invitation to ſupper on the morrow, when 
he was promiſed. an agreeable ſurpriſe. 
During the whole of the converſation, Lord 
Arrowſworth had not once mentioned the 
name of Hartlebury. Foreſter concluded 
ſome rupture had taken place between that 
gentleman and his Lordſhip ; but that deli- 
cacy had forbidden the mention of it. He | 
was very curious to know in what the pro- 
EWA. miſled 
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miſed agreeable ſurpriſe was to conſiſt; and 
he thought the time long till he could again 
reviſit St. James's Square. At length the 
moment arrived. He was uſhered up ſtairs; 
and on entering the room, beheld Har- 


tlebury in earneſt converſation with Lord 


Arrowſworth. Rage and diſdain flaſhed 


from the eyes of Foreſter, while cool con- 
tempt ſeemed to be the predominant feel- 
ing of Hartlebury. Lord Arrowſworth, in 
amazement, exclaimed, “ What does this 
mean ?? 


« Mr, Hartlebury can beſt inform your 


Lordſhip.” 

4 Perhaps, ſir,“ ſaid Hartlebury, coolly, 
cas the recital will not reflect much honor 
upon yourſelf, you will find it to your ad- 


vantage to tell your own tale.” 


Vo you dare, Mr. Hartlebury, to ac- 
cuſe me of falſehood ?” 
* I know you to be guilty of a worſe 
crime —ingratitude.“ 


Remember, fir,” ſaid Lord Arrowſ- 


worth, ©** that Mr. Foreſter is under my 


roof, I thought to forward your mutual 


ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction (ſince you, Mr. Hartlebury, are 
but jutt arrived from Hamburgh), by ma- 
naging this interview. Sorry I am that any 
miſunderſtanding ſhould have taken place 
between you; and, though unuſed to ſuch 

an employ, I willingly ſhall a& as umpire 


in this cauſe.” 


c Be it ſo,” cried both. 

Lord Arrowſworth ſeated himſelf, and 
Hartlebury taking a letter from his pocket- 
book, exclaimed with energy, “ Mr. Fo- 
reſter, as a man of honor, is, or is not, that 
your hand-writing ?” 

« It is, fir, my hand-writing.” 

«© You have expoſed yourſelf. Read, 
and bluſh at your unworthineſs.” 

The rage that boiled in the boſom of 
Foreſter, was, for a moment, checked by 


the ſtronger operation of curiofity, which 


was converted into horror, as he peruſed the 
horrible contents of the letter. 


« Dear HarTLEBURY, 
1 © I Ax at preſent awkwardly ſitu- 
ated, and am almaſt at my wit's end. I 
lately 
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lately loſt a large ſum at play, and dare not 
draw for more. I have, however, one re- 
ſource. It may offend at firit fight, but, 
upon examination, is a mere trifle, 1 am 
ſtill with my friend in Amſterdam; he 1s 
lately married ; his wife, though a Dutch 
woman, deteſts his phlegmatic, heavy na- 
ture, and has caſt her eyes upon me as a 
good ſubſtitute, We have agreed upon an 
elopement. I only wiſh you to take a 
houſe in Hamburgh for us, and let us paſs 
as your relations. I ſhall not long trouble 
the lady; but, with Dutch ducats and Engliſh 
ſpirits, ſhall ſoon croſs the water. She mult 
take the conſequences of her folly——” 


* 


Foreſter could read no more. A con- 
vulſive ſhivering ſeized his limbs, and the 
paper fell to the ground. 

„Are not theſe ſigns of guilt?“ ſaid 

Hartlebury to his Lordſhip. Sts 
Convincing ſigns. Great muſt be the 
crime, when the horror of conviction is fo 

dreadfully apparent.” 
* Hold,” 
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Hold,“ cried Foreſter, in an agony 
almoſt amounting to frenzy: J am in- 
nocend” 5 

* Add not to your crimes by falſchood,” 
ſaid Hartlebury. 

« T am, I repeat it, innocent—I—you— 
are impoſed on.” 

« Did you, or did you not, write that 
letter?“ 

« never did; ſo help me, Heaven!“ 

“Did you not, but now,” ſaid Lord Ar- 
rowſworth, “ confeſs the hand- en to 
be yours?“ 

« did, my Lord; and the forgery 
might eſcape detection by the molt ac- 
curate eye. Nay, the whole of the letter is 
ſo well executed, that, were the contents 
ſuch as honor might not bluſh to own, I 
wanne without heſiation, declare it to be 
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Lord Arrowſworth read the letter with 
. attention, and obſerved chat it was not 


11 dated. 
"1 .- "IH 4s true,” ſaid Hanlchury, ſtarting 
*« I always 


of | 
} 
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« ] always ſcaled my letters with my 
own cipher,” added Foreſter. ** What | 
remains of this is a wafer.” 

« You are right,” ſaid Hartlebury. 

« Emily Burgeſs !” exclaimed Foreſter, 
| laying his hand on the ſhoulder of his friend. 
Hartlebury could doubt no longer. Con- 
viction reached his heart, and he did all 
but proſtrate himſelf before the perſon he 
had too haſtily condemned. An expla- 
nation now took place. Hartlebury con- 
feſſed that he had received a letter ſubſe- 
quent to the forgery, but as it came in the 
hand-writing of Foreſter, he had committed 
it, unopened, to the flames. The only dif- 
ficulty to ſolve, was, the motive that could 
impel Emily to the atrocious act. Foreſter, 
however, declared he had no doubt, but 
that, as Miſs Fitzhubert had confided the 
ſecret of her attachment to Miſs Burgeſs, 4 


ſhe, in revenge for having loſt an adorer, y 
contrived to irritate the brother of Miſs 5 
Hartlebury, by which means a miſunder- 5 
ſtanding might take place between Cecilia ; 


and 1 
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he could form : time might aſcertain its 
truth. | 
Hartlebury moſt ſincerely aſked dad 


and acted in a manner to convince him all 
was forgotten. 

Lord Arrowſworth congratulated the par- 
ties on their mutual eclairciſſement; and 


returning to his lodgings, begged Foreſter 
to accompany him to Wimpole Street on 
the morrow, as he had not yet ſcen his ſiſter, 
To this his friend joy fully agreed. 

Miſs Hartlebury received her brother 
with affection, and Foreſter with politeneſs; 
1 but when informed of the infamous tranſ- 
i action that had nearly eſtranged them from 
5 each other, ſhe, without heſitation, pro- 
= nounced Miſs Burgeſs the incendiary. 
5 Proofs could not, however, be adduced; 

and it was agreed, that, as Lady Fazakerly's 
doors were ogen . to them, they would yet 


and himſelf. This was the only conjecture. 


of his young friend, who cordially gaye it, |. 


they-parted at a late hour. Hartlebury, in 


frequent 
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ſrequent the nocturnal orgies. Foreſter 

now, tremblingly, inquired after Cecilia. 
*] never ſee her,” ſaid Miſs Hartlebury. 

She informed me, when I took the liberty 


of warning her of the miſchief of gaming, 


that our opinions differed as much as our 
ages; and I believe ſhe ſpoke the truth, I 
have, however, heard of her; for by the 
authority of a faſhionable morning print, 
ſhe is ſhortly to be married co Lord Win- 
terfield.“ 

A ſhort pang croſſed the breaſt of Fo- 
reſter. Well,” ſighed he, © may ſhe be 
happy!“ 

* She is not deſerving a thang,” ſaid 
Hartlebury. 


May ſhe not yet be laved >” demanded 


his ſiſter. 

« I fear not,” returned Hartlebury. 
She is now of an age when the firſt 
deliriam of folly ſhould ceaſe. She re- 
ſiſted temptation at ſixteen, At three and 
twenty, the character (if ever) takes a de- 


cided turn, I fear the bent of her mind 
has 
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has been perverted. When principle 1s 
not enforced by precept, it may be laid to 
be in danger; but when a bad example 1s 
continually before the eyes of purity, it 


wears It away as a continual dropping of 
water excavates the hardeſt ſtone.” 


Foreſter hung his head in ſilence; and 
Miſs Hartlebury, by turning the conver- 


ſation to a leſs intereſting topic, equally 


charmed her gueſts by the propriety of her 
remarks and ſolidity of her judgment. 
The preſence of the ſervants, during the 
time of dinner, neceſſarily prevented the re- 
newal of a ſubject ſo grating to the feelings 
of Foreſter; and the appearance of ſome 
ladies at tea, ſoon drove him away. The 
agitation of his mind was fach as to unfit 


him for the enjoyment of ſociety ;- and he 


retired to his lodgings to refle& on the oc- 
currences of the laſt two days. That Emily 


was capable of every thing baſe, did not in 


the leaſt ſurpriſe him. He was too well 


convinced of her unworthineſs, to beſtow. 


a thought upon her impotent malice, in re- 
| gard 
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he once moſt eſteemed, was a deſtined prey, 
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vengeance glowed in his ſoul, he pant- 


a large party on the following Thurſday. 
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gard to himſelf. But when he feflected 
that Cecilia, the amiable Cecilia, was her 
victim; when he reflected that the woman 


pity and indignation made him reſolve to 
free her, if poſſible, from the ſhackles of her 
tyrant, Yet, however he might wiſh to con- 
ceal, even from himſelf, that a ſpark of 


ed to expole a monſter in its native 
colors; and as no guilt could equal that of | 
Emily, and though every puniſhment would 
be too mild, yet, as far as lay in his power, 
he reſolved to drag her to the light ſhe 
dreaded, and in open day expoſe her to 
univerſal execration. 

Lady Fazakerly was, or pretended to be, 
ignorant of the arts of her young friends, 
and particularly of any attachment on the 
part of Foreſter to either. Hartlebury, 
therefore, accompanied his friend to Port- 
land Place, where they were received with 
the utmoſt cordiality, and invited to join 
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Neither Emily nor Cecilia were preſent. 
Upon inquiry after their welfare, Hartle- 
bury was informed that they were abroad, 
ſhopping. - ** They are, at preſent, buſily 
employed,” ſaid Lady Fazakerly. “ Mis 


Burgeſs will ſhortly become Mrs. Meredith, 


and Miſs Fitzhubert, Lady Winterſield.“ 
Foreſter was petrified. 


As for Miſs Burgeſs,” continued her 


Ladyſhip, © the attachment is of long ſtand- 


ing; but as for my companion, Cecilia, ſhe 


has good fortune indeed; a peer 1s not to 


be found every day.” 
„Till your Ladyſhip informed me, I 


really thought otherwiſe,” {aid Hartlebury, 
with a ſarcaſtic curl of the lip. 


« mean with a large fortune, you ſati- 
rical wretch.” 
% That, indeed, is a rarity,” returned 
Hartlebury ; © and how long his Lordſhip 
will be diſtinguiſhed by the bleſing, we 
will leave fortune to determine.” 
With theſe words he took his leave, and 


with Foreſter returned to his lodgings, 
where 


the dictates of reaſon, and aſſured him that 


efforts might be of ſervice. 
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where a more ſerious converſation enſued. 
Hartlebury cautioned bis friend againſt any 
weakneſs he might yet feel for a woman 
unworthy his regard. Foreſter aſſented to 


for the future Cecilia ſhould be no more, in 
his eyes, than any individual to whom his 
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* 


The ſtings of falſehood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard unkindneſs' alter'd eye, | 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow, Gra. 


bd YET long-expe&ted Thurſday arrived , 
with a beating heart did Foreſter repair to 
the ſcene of feſtivity, Hartlebury, like his 
guardian angel, attending at his elbow. 
The apartments were, as uſual, ſplendid, 
and the crowd almoſt overpowering. Lady 
Fazakerly nodded her welcome; but nei— 
ther Emily nor Cecilia were viſible. Fo- 
reſter obſerved the defection, and whil- 
pered it to his friend. 

« I do not indeed ſee Miſs Burgeſs,” 
ſaid Hartlebury ; * but yonder fits the fu- 
ture Lady Winterfield.“ EY 

„ Where?“ 
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Upon the ſettee; don't you oblerve 


the knot of beaux lounging around her?“ 


« What, that middle-aged woman ?— 
Pho! pho! you muſt be miſtaken, Why, 
(he is painted with as little care as a Dutch 
doll.“ 

« Well, incredulous mortal, follow 
 Hartlebury, then approaching the faded 
form of what once was Cecilia, faluted 
her by her name. Foreſter directed a 
profound bow towards her, which was re- 


turned by a languid inclination of the 


head, Heavens! what a change! her 
eyes were ſunk deep in her head, a deathy 
white overſpread her forchead, and the 
remainder of her face was concealed by 
paint careleſsly put on; a faint cough ac- 
companied every third word, and her 
whole perſon exhibited marks of prema- 
ture decay. + 
«© Theſe, faid Hartlebury, ce are the 
precious fruits. of what is termed faſhion- 
able life. Look at that unhappy girls 
= behold 
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behold her face, once ſo naturally lovely, 


now ſtuccoed by art; behold her faded 
form. Who, on conſidering this victim 
of diſſipation, would not ſay that ſhe was 


a woman of forty ?”? 
« For Heaven's ſake, ſpare your re- 


_ proach,” ſaid Foreſter; © ſhe is not its 
proper object.” 


— e ee pity then be her por- 


A tear roſe to the eye of Foreſter ; yet 
reſlection taught him that his monitor was 
right, and he liſtened attentively to the 
diſcourſe of Cecilia, in order to judge if 


the mental kept pace with the corporeal 


decay. She was addreſſing an old ema- 
ciated youth ; his real age was about thirty, 
but his appearance might have almolt 
doubled the number of his years.“ 
„Lord! what a drol] creature you are, 
my Lord! Well, I declare, I am poſi- 
tively of your opinion: it was dull ſtuff, 


10 I Jett the houſe, and went to the opera. 


Banti ſung divinely, and the ghoſt looked 


# 
. WM 
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io green, and ſo comical, that I laughed 
all the time.“ | „* 

« T believe Mrs. Siddons performed 
Ilabclla laſt Tuckday,” cried a young and 
clegant girl, who was ſeated near, 

True, my dear Sytrett,” replied Ce- 


ciliaz „ and really there was ſo much 


ſighing and ſobbing, on the ſtage and off, 
that I was glad to get away: and then 
there's nothing but murder'd people! Oh 
dear! I can't bear to think on death; it 
always makes me nervous. ——You can't 
imagine how I hate that Mr, Hartle- 
bury. I am ſorry he is come back to 
England. He is a ſurly, ill-natured cy- 
nic; but he 1s one that every body knows, 
and therefore muſt be admitted. I wiſh, 
however,” added ſhe, affecting to lower 
her voice, © that he would not drag that 
would-be philoſopher Foreſter about with 
him every where.“ 

The perſon for whom this compliment 
was intended loſt not a word, but deject- 
edly departed, and ſought the company 
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of his Mentor, who was engaged with 
| ſome gentlemen at the other end of the * 
Toom. — 
| « What charm of mind or body,” ex- 1 
claimed he, “ conſtitutes Miſs Fitzhubert 4 
the beauty of the day?” 4 
« Neither one nor the other is requiied 
in this enlightened age,” ſaid Hartlebury. 
« If a woman can gain notoriety, ſhe may 
command the faſhionable world. Miſs Fitz- - 
hubert is one of theſe notorious beauties 
perhaps ſhe has ſported a curricle, with 
one pyc-balled and one black horſe, or 
| chattered treaſon, which ſhe did not under- 
F ſtand, and fo paſſed for a wit,” 
1% « J ſhould never have imagined that 
either of theſe qualifications was attrac- 
| nie. 
“ Theſe, among many others—if a lady 
can but collect a ſufficient ſtock of words, 
ſuch as—oppreſſion—the friends of free- 
dom—enlightened age—ſhackles of ſuper— 
ſtition and deſpotiſin,—in ſhort, it ſhe will 
but 
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but ſend all kings, biſhops, and eſta- 


the bloom of youth, owing perhaps to- 


finger of her ſoubrette ; the ſame languiſh- 
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bliſhed orders to the devil, ſhe is praiſed. 
as a woman of ſenſe and the friend of 
the human race.” 

Foreſter now inquired if he had ſeen 
Miſs Burgeſs. 

„ have ſeen her; ſhe is in the next 
room: her beauty is undiminiſhed. She 
really appears to be under twenty; ſhe has 
been more careful than Cecilia.” 

Foreſter, ſeizing the arm of his friend, 
haſtily paſſed into the adjoining apartment, 
and beheld, amidſt a crowd of adorers, of. 
whom Meredith was the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonage, the yet faſcinating Emily.— 
Though in her thirtiech year, ſhe retained all 


a great ſhare of health, and the magic 


ing ſenſibility or playful vivacity over- 
ſpread her features, as the ſubject on 
which ſhe converſed alternately called their 
powers into action. 
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Meredith had eyes but for her; he hung 
over her with all the rapture the idea of 
their ſpeedy union could inſpire; and the 
whole party were ſo engrofled by their 
own converſation, that the approach of the 
two friends at firſt remained unobſerved.—- 
This converſation was not however of a 
nature to attract the attention of Foreſter ; 
it conſiſted of the merits of different ſing- 
ers, hints of approaching marriages, and 
complaints of fickle fortune, The youth 
ſtood contemplating the fiend who had de- 
ſtroyed his peace: her beautiful form no 
longer charmed his eyes; he beheld in her 
a monſter of depravity. Meredith now 
. quitted the circle; and the quick eye of 
Emily glancing upon Foreſter, with the 
hyſteric laugh of malice, ſhe beckoned 
him to approach, | 

Where have you been theſe ten centu- 
ries, Mr. Foreſter? I heard that you had 
turned farmer in Yorkſhire, or Devon- 
ſhire, or ſome ſhire or other; and that you 

were 
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were a candidate for a prize medal, for 
having planted the greateſt number of oaks 
or potatocs, I forget which.” 

A ſmothered laugh from the ſurrounding 
Ephemera completed her triumph. Aſto- 
niſhed at this vulgar ribaldry, and daunted 
at her unbluſhing effrontery, Foreſter 
could ſcarcely rally his ideas ſo far as to 
ſtammer out, * In that caſe, madam, I 


might perhaps claim the honor of being a 


u/eful member of ſociety.” 1 
He caſt his eyes with diſdain upon the 


fluttering crowd; and Hartlebury, with a 


ſignificant look, took care not to let the 
application fail of its effect, Emily ob- 


ſerved him, and, with an affected half 


ſhriek, (he exclaimed— 

„% Oh, you wretch ! are you there? but 
need I aſk ?—You two are like the heroes 
of old—ficm and inſeparable friends.“ 

„That fricndſhip, as well as love, 1s 
rather out of date, I am willing to allow,“ 
ſaid Hartlebury ; but I hope that- we ſhall 
not, like the ancients, ſuffer ours to be 
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rene on trifles, or made the ſport of a 
woman. 
be Really 3B rejoined Emily, not ſeem- 
ing to feel his meaning. Well. I 
cannot but admire a frrendſhip ſo truly 2 
la vielle cour (-I am willing to allow you 
the title of inſeparables, and, in ane ſenſe, 
that of the inimitables.” 
She then aroſe, and walked to join ano» 
ther group, where Miſs Syfrett had at- 
tracted the more rational part of the com- 
pany : theſe ſhe ſoon put to flight with 
her volubility, or delighted by her ſatire; 
and in a ſhort time the amiable girl was 
deſerted, and all crowded round the giddy 
and infamous Emily. 
The ſudden departure of Meredith from 
a circle in which he {ſeemed to take ſo great 
an intereſt, would not have ſtruck very 
forcibly on the mind of Foreſter, if he 
had not obſerved that gentleman at a 
ſmall diſtance with eyes intent upon his 
every motion, In a tone half ſerious, 
half in jeſt, he mentioned the circumſtance 
to 
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to Hartlebury, who, without anſwering, 
ſcized his arm, and accoſting Colonel Me- 
redith (he having been lately promoted), 
preſented Foreſter as his particular friend. 
It is not the firlt time I have had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. Foreſter,” ſaid Me- 
redith, „though it is long face I was firſt 
introduced to hin.” 
He then, in a polite manner, thanked 
Hartlebury for renewing the acquaintance, 
Foreſter, ſurpriſed at this unexpected re- 
ception, could ſcarcely articulate a fable 
return to Meredith's civility. He ſted- 
faltly gazed upon him, and endeavoured to 
read his foul, but ſincerity was evident on 
his manly countenance : nevertheleſs ({uch 


is the faculty of ſuſpicion to create imagi- 


nary injurics) Foreſter could not but think 
the tongue and heart at variance. 

« When am I to wiſh you joy?“ * 
Hartlebury, willing to draw his attention 
from his friend. 

« Soon, I hope,” noted Meredith: 
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« at ſeven and amn it is time to ſettle 
for life, if ever.” | | 


Mils Burgels Jooked divinely to- 


night.“ 
Meredith (mil:d his concurrence. 

„ Yet,” ſaid he, you never incet but 
to differ.“ 
« Nay, my dear colonel, I am not in 
love though you are; and, with all due 
deference to the merits of the ſex, I avow 
candidly that I never thoroughly coincided 
with a female opinion.” 9 
„And why ?” 

* Becauſe I never heard of ſuch a 
thing ; yet, ſhould the non-deſcript make 
its appearance, it would, only. be thrown 
away upon——” | 


„% Pſhaw! plhaw! mere common- 


place !” 

« Upon ſome fool, who knew not how 
to appreciate its value,” 

* It I thought your averſion from the 


ſex real,” {aid Meredith, OY ſhould pity. 


your 


P 
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your deluſion; but as I am confident 
you know how to diltingmſh merit where- 
ever it may be found, you mult excuſe me 
from ſetting you down as a woman-hater.” 

Hartlebury, halt bluſhing, endeavoured 
to parry the thruſt by invective. 

„% Nay,” ſaid he, „“ if women would 
love plain ſenſe and rational converſe more, 
and muſlin, fops, and great caſino leſs— 
if, inſtead of (tripping themſelves, they 
would cover the ſhivering mendicant—if 
they would content themſelves with the 


face that Nature——” 


« Fic, fie, Hartlebury!“ interrupted 
Meredith. Faith, I have found you out. 


All this railing will not paſs. with me—— 


but I'm off—lI burn to attack the hoſt— 
will you come, Foreſter ?—l long to fee 
ſome of the titled dowagers in hyſte- 
rics.” 


This ſudden flight of levity entirely 


overwhelmed the perſon addreſſed with 
aſtoniſhment. He coolly declined the in— 
vitation, and fat a ſilent ſpectator of the 
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ſurrounding card-table. The ſmile of hope 


and half-reſtrained breath of expectation 


were ſuddenly chaſed by the horrors of diſap- 
pointment ; beauteous features loſt their at- 


tractive grace; horror gleamed in eyes 


where love would have otherwiſe firmly 
fixed his empire; and exclamations, little 
ſhort of curles, burſt from coral lips, as the 
fatal card announced the wreck of their 
hope. 

The heart of Foreſter ſickened at the 
ſcene: he role, and left the room. Har- 


tlebury remained, declaring, that he muſt, 


out of politeneſs, be cheated of fifty gui- 
neas : he accordingly went to the faro ta- 
ble, while Forelter retired to his lodgings, 
muſing on. the ſcene he had juſt quitted, 
and finding himſelf not diſpoſed to ſleep, 
ſat down to his efcrutoire, and he- 
guiled the time in penning an addreſs to 
Fancy. . 
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To FANCY. 


Faom ſcenes of tumult, where the ſick'ning heart 
In vain for joy the fervent wiſh may breathe — 
From fever'd ſcenes, where meretricious art 
Spreads to the eye her party-color'd wreath, 
I fly—T ſcek my couch; at this lone hour 
May thy enchantment, Fancy, cheat my woes! 
Oh, hold with Sleep, gay nymph, divided power, 
And with his ſullen poppy twine thy roſe, 
Teach me to think, by thy all-potent ſpell, 
That hope, that love, that peace may yet be mine 
That ſtill the human boſom may enſhrine 
Hearts that tv all the finer feelings ſwell— 
But ſoon, too ſoon, muſt I ſuch bliſs reſign, 
And Truth thy airy charm, O ſyren nymph ! diſpel. 


The clock ſtruck two, and Foreſter was 
preparing to retire to reſt, when a loud 
knock at the door made him ſtart, The 
footman who anſwered the ſummons re- 
fuſed to let any body in, and the alterca- 
tion brought Foreſter to the ſtair-head, 
when a voice, which hc thought not un- 
known to him, vociferated, through the 
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key. hole Why, you don't know who | 
am, ſo what fignitics chattering ? do open 


the door: it rains cats and dogs, and l 
want to ſee Mr. Forelter,” 

« My malter ſees” nobody at ſuch an 
hour; call in the morning.” 

« Why, it /s morning already: do, my 
good fellow, tell your maſter that an old 
friend from a tin-mine wants to ſpeak to 
him,” | 

* What name ſhall I ſay ?” 

What the e that to you? Do as 
I bid you, or- 

Foreſter put -a ſtop to this dialogue 5 
ordering the door to be opened, when, 
drenched with rain, and: highly in- 
toxicated, Sinclair Apſley ſtaggered into 
the paſſage. - Anxiety took place of 
every other emotion in the mind of Fo- 
reſter, when he perceived blood trickling 
from the forehead of his viſitor, and re- 
marked that his clothes were rent in ſeveral 
places. He anxiouſiy inquired, as he led 

him 
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him into the parlour, if he was much 
wounded. „ 5 

«© Much!“ hiccupped Sinclair; “ faith 
I don't know that I'm wounded at all: to 
be ture, old Lady Vazakerly's ſervants 
were rather unkind to refuſe me admittance, 
and the watchman's pole was of good ſtout 
oak,” 

« Lady Fazakerly !” exclaimed Fo- 
reſter. What do you mean? Explain 
yourſelf.” 

% Why, I went there after you. How 
ſhould I know all the twiſts and twirligigs 
of London? The porter of the inn 
where I topped, went with me in a hack- 
ney coach. Hackney coaches are com- 
fortable things, let me tell you, for I ſlept 
all the way.“ 

c And did you immediately on your at» 
rival proceed to Lady Fazakerly's ?” 

«© Yes—no—yes—1'1l tell you all about 
it. 1 only called for a bottle of wine juſt 
to paſs away the time, and when the coach 


came, 
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came, II juſt called for another bot- 
He.” 


But where is your brother?“ 


don't know; but I left him ſnug in 


a tin- mine near Tregony.” 
« How! Docs he not know where 


you afe ?” 


e No. How the devil ſhould he ?— 
Would he-ever have thought I ſhould have 


popp'd my noſe among a parcel of Jeze- 
bels in London? - Well, my boy Foreſter, 


I'm glad to ſee you. Don't you remem— 
ber my falling into the river? I'II tell you 


a ſtory about + 


Here Sinclair dropped faſt aſleep. Fo- 
reſter was preparing, by the aſſiſtance of 
the ſervant, to remove him to a ſofa, when. 
Hartlebury, who had witnefled the ſtrange 
ſcene in Portland Place, made his appear- 
ance, Foreſter eagerly inquired if he 
could give him any account of this odd 


affair. In this point Hartlebury fatisfied 


bis curioſity. 


It 
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It appearcd that a few minutes after the 


departure of Foreſter a violent uproar was 


heard in the hall, which, upon inquiry, 
proceeded from a young gentleman in a 
travelling dreſs, who ſaid he wanted to fee 
his relation Lady Fazakerly, but with the 
obſtinacy inſeparable from intoxication, he 
refuſed to tell his name; by dint of perſe- 
verance, he reached the drawing-room, 
where, ſtaggering up to her Ladyſhip, he 
informed her, as well as he was able, that 
he was the nephew of Mrs. M*Allifter, who 
was diſtantly related to Sir Jacob Fazaker- 
ly; and that his errand to town was to fee 
his friend Foreſter : at the ſame time, by 
an unfortunate falſe ſtep, he trod on her 
filver-ſpotted muſlin robe, and the conſe- 
quence was a fearful rent. Hartlebury, 
attracted by the noiſe, left the faro table, 
where he had been a conſiderable gainer, 
and made one of the wondering circle.— 
Lady Fazakerly, aſhamed, enraged, and 
alarmed, ſummoned the ſervants to her aid, 
and by main force Sinclair was hurried 
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from the apartment ; a footman, to pacily 
him, having given him directions to Bond 
Street. Hartlebury ſoon followed, but 
could not overtake him. By the wound on 
his forehead, it was ſuppoſed he had got 
into ſome diſpute in the ſtreet, for which a 
guardian of the night had thought interfe- 
rence requiſite. 
Hartlebury retired to his lodgings, with 
_ eleven hundred pounds more in his pocket 
than when he left them, while Foreſter 
conveyed Sinclair to his own bed; and 
having, by the aſſiſtance of the ſervant, 
undreſſed him, he flung himſelf into an 
arm chair, and endeavoured to compoſe 
himſelf to reſt. About ſeven o'clock Sin- 
clair ſtarted, opened the curtains, and ex- 
claimed, Where am I * Halloo—Fo- 
Teſter ! how came [ here?“ 
« I really cannot very well ſay,“ re- 
plied Foreſter ; “ you fell from the clouds 
this morning at two o'clock.” 
I wiſh I had broke my neck then,” 
returned Sinclair. I am one of the ſad- 
3 be deſt 
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deſt dogs in creation! Here have I been 
fretting, Cuthbert, and Keeping you up 


all night!” The moſt violent execrations 
on his folly fell from his lips; but when the 


ſirſt burſt of rage had ſubſided, he circum- 


ſtantially related the whole of his conduct. 


It appeared that he had repeatedly, but 


in vain, requeſted his brother to take a trip 
to London. Oppoſition to his wiſhes he 


never could brook, and he fully deter- 


mined to purſue his own plans. Curioſity 
led Cuthbert to examine a tin-mine, The 
moment he deſcended, Sinclair haſtily 
walked away, and procuring a poſt-chaiſe 


ſet off for London, ordering a tinner to 


deliver a note to his brother, informing 
him that he ſhould not be back for ſome 
days. Sinclair added, that Cuthbert was 


uſed to his tricks, and would not mind this 
laſt; but that he himſelf was very ſorry 
for having committed ſo fooliſh and unkind 


an action. 
« ſee,“ added he, © that you are very 
forry for it too but hang care, and ſince 
I am 
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T am here, I think I may as well enjoy my- 
ſelf. You muſt ſhow me every thing, and 


every body: I hear it is very vulgar now 


to go to the lions in the Tower, not but 


what I ſhould like to ſee the grim devils 


well enough ; the Monument, too, is a hor- 


rid bore, and nobody goes to look at it : 
yet one thing I am determined on, but 


don't mention it to any ſoul—lI muſt and 


will go up St. Paul's; 1 have often heard 


Farmer Farrel ſay there was the fineſt view 


in the world from the gallery, if you could 


but ſee it for the ſmoke.” 


Foreſter now prevailed upon him to 


write a penitent letter to his brother. He 
complied, and a few days brought Cuth- 


bert to London. The look of ridiculous + 
diſtreſs that overſpread the countenance of 


Sinclair, cauſed reproof to be loſt in a fit 
of laughter; and Cuthbert, after much 
perſuaſion, agreed to paſs à month, but 
no longer, in London, and accordingly 
took a lodging in Clifford Street for that 
period, which it was determined ſhould be 
devoted ſolely to amuſement, 


Foreſter, 


a 
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Foreſter, in the company of his friends, 
almoſt forgot the melancholy which had 
long overſhadowed his natural gaiety: and 
Hartlebury, who was delighted by the 


ſenſe of Cuthbert, and amuſed by the levity 


of Sinclair, paſſed much of his time in 
Bond Strect. One evening, a party was 
propoſed to the opera; Hartlebury joined 
them, and they all procceded to the Hay- 
market; the houfe was very thin; it was 
carly, and the faſhionables had not made 
their appearance. Sinclair admired every 


thing; the houſe, he declared, was much 


larger than any church he had ever ſeen; 
he counted the chandeliers; then the boxes; 


and, at laſt, ſwore he was in fairy land. 


'The opera now began ; Sinclair was at 
firſt huſhed in aſtoniſhment, but, when 
Banti was in the midſt of a difficult ir in 


the Semiramide, he cloſed his cyes, and 


dropped aſleep. Not ſo the reſt of the 
party : they liſtened with eager attention, 
and it was not till the concluſion of the firſt 
act that they perceived the fituation of 
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their companion: they haſtily awakened 
him, though he vowed he had not been 


aſleep; and the dance attracted his undi- 


vided attention. When the curtain fell 
previous to the ſecond act, Sinclair, after 
looking round the houſe, addreſſed Hartle- 
bury in a low voice: 

« Pray, fir, don't you think that Lady is 
really painted ?” 

Indeed I do,” replied Hartlebury, 
ſmiling at the ſimplicity of the queſlion ; 
& but don't you know her, Mr. Apfley?“ 

« No, not JI, I never ſaw her in my life. 
I am ſure ſhe is painted, and if ſhe be a 
day, ſhe is fifty. Who is ſhe ?” 


Don't you remember Lady Faza- 


kKerly?“ 
„ Lady Fazakerly !—]I ſay, Cuthbert, 


there's old Lady Fazzy ; come, I'll intro- 


duce you.“ 
Cuthbert and Foreſter, who were engaged 
in converſation, now tuned round; Lady 
Fazakerly had juſt entered her box, ac- 
companied, as uſual, by Emily and Cecilia : 


Lord 
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Lord Winterfield and Colonel Meredith 


were ther 9 W 
Cuthbert inquired which was Miſs Bur- 

geſs, and upon her being pointed out, he 

ſighed, and, in a low voice, ſaid to Fo- 


reſter, Can ſuch a form dazzle to be- 


tray?“ 
Sinclair eagerly inſiſted upon introdueing 


his brother to her Ladyſhip. 
ce She was a little upon the ſharps with 


met'other night,” ſaid he; © but then I was 


in boots; I am now in as good a coat as 
the beſt of them.” 
Hartlebury diſſuaded him from preſent- 


ing another, when he could with no pro- 


priety preſent himſelf : he remarked, that 
he could not but meet with a mortify- 
ing reception ; but added, that, if he choſe 
to follow his advice, Foreſter ſhould pre- 
ſent Cuthbert, and he would undertake to 
reconcile him to Lady Fazakerly. Sinclair 
agreed to this propoſal, obſerving, that 
there was more fuſs about an old cat than 
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her ſkin was worth ; but as he loved com- 
pany, he would try to coax her, 

Hartlebury now bade him take notice 
of what he ſhould ſay ; and the whole party 
proceeded to the box of LadyFazakerly. 
To the bow of the elder Apſley, her La- 
dyſhip returned a ſlight inclination of the 
head; poor Sinclair remained unnoticed : 
he. looked at Hartlebury, who divining 
his thoughts, kept him maliciouſly in ſuſ- 
penſe: at length he exclaimed, 

Double or quits the hundred you won 
of me laſt night, but that is our friend 
Aubrey.” 

« Done,” cried Sinclair, who immedi- 
ately divined his meaning. 

Hartlebury applying his glaſs, ſaid, 4 1 
have won; it is certainly he.” 
« Faith, ſo it is,” ſaid Sinclair; & I 
thought he was at Briſtol.” 

« Pſhaw,” muttered Hartlebury, loud 
enough to be heard, © there is no pleaſure 
in winning your nroney ; it never gives you 
a moment's uneaſineſs.“ 


The 
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The eſlfects of this ſhort dialogue were 
inſtantaneous; and Hartlebury embraced 
this favorable opportunity of introducing 
Sinclair to Miſs Burgeſs, who gave him a 
molt flattering reception : Lady Fazakerly 
confirmed his peace by a ſmile; and Ceci- 
lia exerted all her feeble powers to attract 
his notice ; but theſe arts failed of their ef- 
fect. The levity of Sinclair made him pleaſed 
at firſt with the attention paid him ; but 
after the opera was over, he ſwore, in a 
low voice, to Hartlebury, that the eternal 
clack of the painted old faggot had given 
him the heat ache. Cuthbert had been 
engaged in co:verfation with Emily and 
Meredith—he wondered the opera was 
over fo toon : the Colonel conducted Lady 
Fazakerly to her carriage; Lord Winter- 
field ſupported the languid frame of Ceci- 
lia, and Cuthbert could not reſiſt the 
temptation of protecting Emily ; ſhe gave 
Ium ber hand with a ſmile, and he beheld 
the carriage drive away not without emotion, 

Hartlebury propoſed ſupping at a coffee- 
houſe ; Cuthbert declined it, pleading a 
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head · ache; and as he wiſhed Foreſter good 
night, he added, © Surely you muſt be in 
ſome degree miſtaken ; Miſs Burgeſs can- 
not be ſo abandoned as you ſuppoſe. 
Never did I behold fo faſcinating a crea- 
ture!“ -The remainder of the party ſoon 
after ſeparated, 


CHAP, 
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— - Sometimes from her eyes 


3 


I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages, 


„ . - * » * * * . * * » 
E 


Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

For the four winds blow in renowned ſuitors, 

Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 

That I ſhould TY be fortunate, 
DHAKESPEAR, 


AN indiſpoſition ariſing from a neglected 
cold, had for nearly a fortnight confined 


Foreſter to his room, though not to his bed : 
this circumſtance prevented him from at- 
tending, as uſual, the parties at Lady Faza- 


- kerly's;. but the two brothers took ample 
advantage of a general invitation, and on 
every occaſion added to the crowd of viſit- 


ors at Portland Place. Foreiter was much 
ſurpriſed, that though a month had elapſed 
ſince the arrival of Cuthbert in London, he 
neither expreſſed an intention of returning 


to his father, or of continuing his tour; 
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he in vain endeavoured to ſolve the myſtery, 


but could not help ſuſpecting, from his 


behaviour, that ſome growing attachment 
was the cauſe of the delay, Under this 


Impreſſion, he reſolved to watch every look 


of Cuthbert, and ſor this purpoſe little pene- 


his ingenuous countenance. 

A letter from Creſwell, requiring te 
immediate attendance of Foreſter in Pall 
Mall, was put into his hands: though far 
from well, he obeycd the ſummons, and was 
received with the moſt mortifying coolneſs. 


Without apologizing for his abrupt de- 


parture from town, Creſwell informed him, 
that his friends were as yet undetermined 


what courſe to purſue in regard to his fu- 


ture eſtabliſhment. 


„For what purpoſe, then,” ſaid Fo- 


reſter, coldly, am I called from Devon- 


"races 
« For what purpoſe, ſir! why, that 
that you might know it. It is not an eaſy 
matter 0 provide for every body.“ 


{hire 


«© True. 


for the emotions of 
his heart painted themſelves · as they rote on 
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* True, dir; nor do I complain of my 
preſent ſituation ; yer I cannot but wiſh to 
be ſettled in the world.” 

« Settled in the world! fine talking! 


What, you want, I ſuppoſe, a large eſta- 


bliſhment ; a couple of footmen, a groom, 
halt a dozen horſes, and a town and coun- 
try houſe !” 

* My expectations are not ſo ſanguine.” 


Sir, I don't know what you have to 
do with expectations at all; by law you 


are nullius filins, and an excellent law 


9 


& do not mean to » deny it, fir; I am in- 
deed illegitimate ; but though my birth be 


imputed to me as a crime, common charity 


will not ſuffer even the guilty to ſtarve.” 
Then, perhaps, you would have a na- 
tural {on inherit?“ 


& Pardon me, fir, I would not; in that 
caſe, innumerable would be the conſequent 
miſeries: vice publicly encouraged, and 
the nuptial tie weakened, what could enſue 


but confuſion?“ 
« Well, fir, ſince you will neither ſuffer 
L 5 | a na- 
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a natural ſon to inherit, or otherwiſe, pray 


what the devil would you have?“ 


Sir,“ ſaid Foreſter, contemptuouſly 
ſmiling, © I would have thoſe who pre- 


tend to the characters of worthy men, learn 


to diſtinguiſh, and not oppreſs the child for 
the fault of the parent: to parents I would 
recommend a juſt ſenſe of honor, not to 
abandon the ill fated offspring to whom they 
have given birth; for, if they have no claim 
on fortune, they may aſſert a double right 


to affection.“ 


i Very pretty ! and what is that but en- 
couraging vice?“ 

Perhaps, fir, you wiſh theſe unfortu- 
nate beings were condemned to an inferior 


walk of life; and puniſhed by mending the 


highways, or made bondſmen to the legiti- 
mate world.” 

« Perhaps that method would be as 
good as any; but 1 wiſh there were none 
in being.“ | 

« For ſome, fir, death might be a re- 


treat from miſery ; but I am convinced that 
few are the number who are real ſufferers, 


and 
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and that there are other evils more afflic- 
tive than illegitimacy. The law, fir, has 
made no proviſion for natural children ; for 
it muſt be ſuppoſed that the belt law, the 
law of humanity, was ſtrongly impreſſed on 


_ a parent's heart.“ 


J am infinitely obliged to you, fir, 
for your information. The law of huma- 
nity, indeed! Humanity has a vaſt deal 
to do with the law of the land!“ 

Very little I fear, indeed,” ſaid Fo- 
reſter, half laughing; “ but as I am re- 
nounced by the one, I am ſurely juſtifi- 
able in courting the other.” 

He then bowed, and left the holes 
As he walked home, the moſt unpleaſant 
ideas crowded upon his mind. His de- 
pendent fituation preſented itſelf in its moſt 
odious colors; and though he owned the 
ſad neceſfity of oppreſſing a part for the 
benefit of the whole, he felt all the horror 
of his lot. Before he reached Bond Street, 
a ſhower wetted him to the ſkin, This 
brought on a violent cold and fore throat, 
and he was obliged to confine himſelf to 


L 6 his 
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his bed for three weeks. Hartlebury and 
the Apſleys paid him every attention : 
they read to him, or related the news of 
the day, 

One morning, as the elder brother and 
Hartlebury were fitting by the bedſide, 
Sinclair came running into the room— 

« [I'll bet fifty pounds to one of my 
aunt's gallipots,” cried he, © that you 
don't gueſs the news I bring.” 

| Foreſter, ſmiling, aſked, whether good ; 
or bad. 

< That's as it may turn . ſaid Sin- 
clair. I wiſh Colonel Meredith joy; 
but I would not have been fo raſh as he, it 
his new bride were worth her weight in þ 
gold.” 

He then read a — from a morn- 
ing paper: 

„ Yeſterday were married, by ſpecial 
licence, at the houſe of Lady Fazakerly, in 
Portland Place, Edward Lord Winter- 
field, to Miſs Cecilia Fitzhubert ; and, at 
the ſame time, Lieutenant-colonel Mere- 
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dith, to Miſs Emily Burgeſs. The new- 
married parties immediately ſet off for his 
Lordſhip's ſeat in Dorſetſhire.“ 

This intelligence produced a general 
aſtoniſhment. Foreſter was ſurpriſed at 
the ſecrecy that had been obſerved : but 


he was ſoon led to another train of thought, 


when he beheld the death-like appearance 
of the elder Apſley. He fat as if petri- 
fied : his eyes were bent on vacancy, and 
an occafional tremor alone proved his ex- 
iſtence. Hartlebury in a moment divined 
the cauſe of this phenomenon : he gently 
laid his hand on the ſhoulder of Cuthbert, 


and exclaimed— 
fear you too, my young friend, are a 


victim to coquetry.” 


« Hang it,” ſaid Sinclair,“ I had no 
idea my brother was in love with her, but! 


always thought ſhe was with him.” 


« With whom?“ cried Foreſter. 
„Why, with Miſs Burgeſs, to be ſure. 
While you were ill, ſhe did all ſhe could 
to catch him. I do believe ſhe'd make 

love 
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love to a monkey, rather than not have an 
admirer. I faw it all as plain as a pike- 


ſtaff. I was wag in love, though Cuthbert, 


it ſeems, was.“ 
6“ Is this ſo?” demanded Hartlebury. 


&« I fear it is, ſighed Cuthbert; *I am 


a dupe. l deſerve to be ſo ; but who could 


ſuſpect danger from fo faultleſs a form? 
« Now, hang me,” ſaid Sinclair, “if I 
ſhould not rather have ſuſpected for that 


very reaſon : a handſome girl 1s only called 


an angel by courtely; ſhe is generally 
quite the reverſe, and beſides 

Foreſter interrupted him, by aſking 
Cuthbert if this attachment were not the 
cauſe of his delaying his journey to the 
weſt. 

Cuthbert acknowledged it was. 

6 have acted,” ſaid he, © the part of an 
1d1otic driveller. I am involved in debt :— 
the ſums I have drawn for on my father 
are Joſt at the gaming-table, except two 


hundred pounds which I have raiſed upon 


a ſmall eſtate belonging to me when I 
I reach 
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reach the age of five and twenty. Theſe 
J lent to that artful woman.” | | 
Three hundred pounds in two 


months!“ groaned Sinclair. Well! of 


all the tricks and ſcrapes I ever got into, 


this is 
« How ſhall I meet my father's eye? 
Curſed infatuation! Had I but believed 
you, Foreſter !” 
Hartlebury beheld him with pity : ex- 


tricate him he could not, having at that 


time a peculiar appropriation of his money, 
and the ſum almoſt equalled Foreſter's an- 
nual allowance. At length, Sinclair, 
ſtarting up, exclaimed— 

J have it! I have it !—by Jupiter, 
Vil raiſe the wind—I'l] get the caſh,” 

Foreſter begged him to be calm, and 
not create a hope he could not gratify, 

& As for the eſtate,” ſaid Sinclair, © we 
muſt e'en hide that affair as well as we can. 
My father would forgive, but my aunt 


would fling the houſe out of window. 


Let me ſee one hundred I ſuppoſe will 
| clear 
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clear us from London; not but that I am 


twenty times over, than ſee poor Cuthbert 
in the diſmals,—! have it !—I tell you I 
have it. III get the money, and then hey 
for Somerſetſhire and Lady Pharmacy.” 

But what is your plan, dear Sin- 
clair?” ſaid Hartlebury. 

6 J won't tell any body—] only ſay I'll 
do it; and if I don't ſucceed, ſay I am 
no conjuror, that's all.” 

66 But, for Heaven's ſake, don't involve 
yourſelf farther, by borrowing the mo- 


7 


ney. 

« T don't intend it; and for an excellent 
reaſon—I have no ſecurity, and nobody: 
will lend me any.—Do now, Cuthbert, ſet 
your heart at cate; I'll extricate you, my 
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old ſchoolmaſter uſed to ſnuffle.“ 
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bert, mourntully, © I am more concerned 
for my folly than my wants. Lovely crea- 
WW ture! I hate her now as much as I 
| once 
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ſorry to leave it too; yet J had rather do fo 


1 good fellow: I have ſaid it. Dixi—as our 


„ Indeed, indeed, brother,” ſaid Cuth- 
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once adored her. Charming woman! 1 
wiſh her happy!“ | 

«© And 1,” ſaid Sinclair, “ wiſh her 
in no matter where; but if, before you 
ſaw her, ſhe had been in the Red Sea, and 
the hoſt of Faro into the bargain, it would 
have been better for ſome folks of my ac- 
quaintance.“ 

Do pray, brother, be quiet,” ſaid 
Cuthbert, peeviſhly. 

6 Well, well, I'm off, Cuthbert : in 
three days you'll get the caſh—that's all.“ 

With theſe words Sinclair ran out of the 
room. 

When left with Foreſter Wy Hartle- 
bury, Cuthbert was, with ſome difficulty, 
brought to acknowledge the circumſtances 
of his folly. He ſaid, that having fre- 
quently called. in Portland Place, the 
beauty of Emily had made a deep im- 
preſſion on his bs Her vivacity con- 
Armed her triumph. When he hinted at 
her approaching marriage, ſhe gave him 
to underſtand that it was by no means a 

I ſettled 
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ſettled affair; and receiving every encou- 
ragement, he was raſh enough to diſcloſe 
his paſſion : ſhe heard him with compla- 
cence, and her refuſal was ſo worded as to 
authorize hope.—She one day lamented 
her inability to raiſe the ſum of two hun- 


dred pounds—blind to the conſequence, 


he borrowed the money, which was doubt- 
leſs loſt at the * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


My father !—Oh ! let me unlade my breaſt, 

Pour out the fulneſs of my foul before you 

Show ev'ry tender, ev'ry grateful thought, 
This wondrous goodneſs ſtirs, Rowe. 


Tar next day Foreſter was enabled to 
leave his bed, and in the afternoon a note 


was delivered to him from Creſwell, re- 


quiring his attendance in Pall Mall on the 
morrow. Though very weak, he obeyed 
the ſummons, and was conveyed in a chair 
to the place of appointment. Creſwell re- 
ceived him with ſomething like kindneſs. 
He was ſorry to ſee him look ſo unwell, 
but attributed it to irregularity. After ſit- 
ting ſome time filent, he ſaid, in a mutter- 
ing tone— 

« A friend of yours, Mr. Foreſter, 


wiſhes much to ſee you. I expect him 
every moment.” 


„A friend, 
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& A friend, fir! Is it—can it be 
My — 


There, now!“ cried Creſwell, letting 
his arms fall on each ſide, „“ that's the 
way! Now you have ruined all again, 
Your father, fir, has been dead long ago. 
] find it is beſt you ſhould not ſee the gen- 
tleman who is to call here this morning; 
you might form ſtrange notions, very unfit 
notions, Mr. Foreſter.” 
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0b, fir! if you have any pity, any 
8 . , compaſſion, let me once ſee my fath———l 
bs mean my benefactor; let me thank him 
14 for his bounty, and ſolicit a continuance of 


his protection.“ 

« You will not want that, if you mind 
what you are about; but it will never do; 
you will certainly commit ſome fooliſh ac- 
tion.“ EB ; 
A loud knock at the door vibrated on 
'k the heart of Foreſter. Perhaps it was his 
father! and as he ſtood in ſilent agony of 
expectation, Creſwell ſuddenly glided out 
of the room. A perſon was let in, and 
4 | intro- 
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introduced to a parlour adjoining. Foreſter 


liſtened, but could hear nothing but indiſ- 
tint murmurings: he paced the room with 
trembling ſteps; his heart beat quick; he 
ſat down, and as ſuddenly roſe again; a 
cold dew overſpread his forehead, and he 
was obliged to open the window for air. 


A quarter of an hour, which ſeemed an 


age, thus paſſed away. A noiſe was heard 
as of perſons approaching: 3 bell rung, 


the ſtreet- door was opened, and Creſwell, 


in a fawning tone, ſaid, “ Mr. Hewardine, 
I have the honor of wiſhing you a good 
morning.” | 

Foreſter ſtarted, and ruſhed almoſt frantic: 
to the parlour door; but oh! what unſpeak- 
able agonies rent his heart, when he found 
it faſtened on the outſide. 

« My father! my father!” exclaimed 
he, with vehemence. © Hear me!-—Hear 
your fon ! But once deign to fee him! 
But once let him embrace you!“ 

Open the door, Creſwell,” faid a man's 
voice; I will ſee him, open the door. 

61 wa 
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461 wil, my Lord, if your Lordſhip——"" 
ce S'death, blockhead, you have ruined 


all. Away, I will never ſee him; and your 
j _ curſed babbling is the cauſe.” 
Iyube ſtreet-door was now ſhut with vio- 
kl | lence; and Foreſter, unable to ſupport 
we the keenneſs of his feelings, fell ſenſcleſs 
11 on the floor. 

* Creſwell dreading the violence of his 
4 ward, whoſe injuries might tranſport him 
F 4 to any exceſs, prudently followed his Lord- 


ſhip, defiring the fervants to releaſe the pri- 
ſoner. They entered the room, and found 
him in ſtrong convulſions; in falling, he 
had ſtruck his temple againſt the lock of 
WE the door, and his lips were ſtreaming with 
4 7 blood. 
* 8 Alack-a-day | e cried the wt 
& this is but a molloncholy fight. Poor 
young gentleman ! unbutton his waiſtcoar. 
Dear heart, what a beautiful picture! Ah! 
I dares to ſay, this is ſome ſweetheart mal- 
ter won't let him have.” 


« Don't ſtand prating about ſweethearts, 
Mary,” 


1 2 
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Mary,” cried the footman, “ but hold his 
hands; he'll beat his pen out while you are 
chattering.“ 

«© I'm ſure my maſter is very hard-heart- 
ed and cruel,” ſaid the houſekeeper. 
Now, if I was a fine young gentleman 
like this, I'd ſoon ſee whether I was to be 
contradicted by him ; but he's better now. 
How do you do, fir? You'll be well by 
and by. Here, ſmell this vinegar, don't 
be afeard of it.” 

Foreſter opened his eyes, fighed, and re- 
lapſed into another fit, which fo terrified 


the houſekeeper, that ſhe ſprang to the ſtair- 


head, ſummoned the reſt of the ſervants, 
and ordered the black footboy to ſeek his 
maſter. 

« I dares to ſay,” ſcreamed ſhe, “ he's 
at the coffee-houſe : run and tell him. the 


. gentleman is dying.” 


Juba flew to the place he was e 


me houſekeeper's ſurmiſes were juſt. Creſ- 


well was ſeated by the fire: the boy ap- 


proached bm, and panting for breath, 
faid, 
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ſaid, © Maſſa—gentleman—our houſe— 

dead.” | 
„e Dead!” ſtammered Creſwell, letting 
fall the cup of chocolate he was raiſing to 
his lips, and turning more pale than uſual ; 
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and ſeizing his hat and cane, he ruſhed 
from the coffee-houſe. He had no ſooner 
entered the parlour, than he beheld a fight 
ſufficient to appal him. Foreſter was ſup- 
ported in an arm-chair; his eyes were fixed, 
his mouth half open, and a deathy hue 
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wehte houſekeeper wiping his face; on the 
other, the footman with a bloody knife, 
= with which he had cut off his cravat. This 
appearance immediately confirmed him in 
© the fear that Foreſter had committed ſui- 
cide. He eagerly inquired if there were 
any hope, and where were the wounds; but 
no ſooner did he hear that his victim was 
only hurt by the fall, than with one blow 


he went howling away, Maſla kill every 
body in the houſc.“ 


Never- 


ce dead! impoſſible! oh, bleſs my foul!” 


pervaded his features. On one fide ſtood 


he felled Juba to the ground, who cried, as 
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Nevertheleſs, Creſwell had the precau- 
tion to ſend for a phyſician, and, in about 
half an hour, Foreſter was recalled to a 
ſenſe of exiſtence: the firſt words he ſpoke 
were addreſſed to the footman. (Creſwell 
having left the room,) he adjured him, by 
all that was ſacred, to inform him who was 
the gentleman who had quitted the houſe 
ſoon after his arrival. 

The ſervant replied, that it was a Mr, 
Hewardine. 

C Oh no! not Hewardine, it is not 
 Hewardine,” feebly articulated Foreſter ; 
“ 1s he not a nobleman?” 

« No, no,” faid the man, I really be- 
lieve not; but I don't know much about 
him, except that the other day I carried a 
latter of his from hence to a coffee-houſe.” 
| Foreſter eagerly inquired whither he 
was ſent, but received no ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer; as the footman's commiſſion was but 
to leave a letter at a club-room 1n St. 
James's Street, and the man had forgotten 
to whom it was directed. All hope now 
Cos: 1. M forſook 
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forſook the unhappy youth, and he ſunk 
into ſullen deſpair. Apprehenſive that 
another fit might enſue, the phyſician or- 
dered him to be immediately taken to bed, 
but the ſudden appearance of Creſwell 
| _ the ſcene. 

* Well! how 1s he? Is he in any 
f danger! | 

The phyſician informed him there was 
no immediate danger; but added, that he 
would not anſwer for the event. 

* Oh, let him look to that. What did 
he put himſelf into ſuch a paſſion for? III 
be bound he'll ſoon get better, Jacob, call 

a hackney-coach.” | 

% But, fir,”” ſaid the doctor, © he can- 
not be moved without imminent hazard of 
his life.” 

« I am ſorry for that, fir; for he cer- 
tainly cannot remain here. Your ſervant, 
fir.” He attempted to put a guinea into the 
doctor's hand. 

« Excuſe me, fir,” ſaid that worthy man; 


« ] fear this gentleman will long have occa- 
ſion 
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fion for my advice. My chariot ſhall con- 
duct him to his lodgings; and ſhould he 
ſink under the malady, I ſhall not heſitate 


to impute his death to your inhumanity.“ 


Foreſter, by the aſſiſtance of Dr. Elton 
and the ſervants, was now raiſed on his 
feet: his appearance was ſuch, as to make 
even Creſwell half relent. His hair, which 
he had ſuffered to grow ſince he had quit- 
ted Devonſhre, hung in diſorder on his 
ſhoulders; his lips were ſwelled, and his 
waiſtcoat and ſhirt crimſoned with blood. 
Unable to ſupport his trembling limbs, he 
leaned upon the phyſician, and caſt a look _ 
ſo expreſſive of anguiſh and reproach at 
Creſwell, that, in a moment of remorſe, he 
cried out, Let him ſtay, a bed ſhall be 


E: got ready.” 


6 Oh no! no!” ſighed Foreſter; 1 
cannot ſtay, I will not (tay: remove me 
from hence—though I die by the exertion.” 
Then recollecting himſelf, he ſtarted from 


| his ſupporters; by an effort of deſpair, he 


flew to Creſwell, and finking at his feet, 
FE M42 mur- 
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murmured, . Nay, let me die now, but 
let me firſt ſee my father.” 

« Can I raiſe the dead?“ ſaid Creſwell, 
coldly. 

« Cruel man! call him what you will; 
but let me ſee Mr. Hewardine.” 

«© You ſhall ſee him, I promiſe that you 
ſhall ſee him; but pray do either reſolve to 
ſtay or go. You ſhall ſee Mr, Hewardine.“ 

Then let me go !—Oh, Mr. Creſwell, 
ſhould this terminate my exiſtence, may 
Heaven forgive you; but, alas! I fear J 

Cannot.“ 

« Let me condolt you,” ſaid Dr. Elton, 
as he raiſed him from the floor. 

6] leave you,” continued Foreſter, © and 
perhaps for ever. Should it be fo, I en- 
treat you to take this miniature (when I am 
no more) from my boſom, give it to Mr. 
 Hewardine, tell him I preſerved it with 

the moſt ſedulous care; beg him vs 

“ But what has Mr. Hewardine to do 
with * miniature? It is the lame 1 gave 


to you.” 
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„True, fir; but ſhould he even not 


know the original, the preſent is not con- 


temptible.“ 

He kiſſed the miniature; looked at it as 
he drew back his hand, and perceived that 
the blood oozing from his lips had left a 
ſtain on the cryſtal. 

« *Tis no matter,” ſaid he, mournfully; 
let my father wipe it away!“ 

& Your father, fir, is dead!” 

« Upon my honor, exclaimed Dr. El- 


ton, © your inhumanity is to me incom- 


prehenſible Do you not ſee that this un- 
fortunate gentleman is ſcarce bimſelf? and 
do you wiſh to ſuperadd mental to bodily 
torture?“ 

] really don't know what you mean, 


fir,” ſaid Creſwell, in a rage; © the law 
will never be infringed by me. No part of 


my conduct is ſuch as I ought to bluſh at: 
at leaſt I know of no court where my actions. 

are amenable to diſcuſſion.” 1 
« Except the court of conſcience, ſir, 
M3 retorted 
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retorted the doctor, © and to the deciſion 
of that | leave you.” 
He then, with the aſſiſtance of the foot- 
man, placed Foreſter in his chariot, which. 
procceded at a foot-pace to Bond Street. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


I do remember an apothecary. SnAKEsPEAR; 


By the unremitting attention of Dr. El- 
ton, and the attention of Hartlebury and 
the Apſleys, who watched by him alter- 
nately, Foreſter was enabled in the courſe 
of a week to leave his room, The Apfleys 
had lodgings in Clifford Street; and as the 


weather was fine, it was propoſed that he 


ſhould attempt to walk ſo far. He made 
the trial, and found himſelf better for the 
exertion; but he had not reſted a quarter 
of an hour, when the rain fell in torrents, 
and Cuthbert willingly agreed to give up 
his bed rather than let him riſk returning 
home even in a hackney-coach. 

In the afternoon, while Sinclair was half 
aſleep, and Cuthbert employed in amuſing 
his friend by reading a volume of Pope, a 


poſt· chaiſe ſtopt at the door: they all hur- 
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ried to ſee who it might be, when Sinclair 
uttering a half ſcream, cried ** The devil,” 
and ran into the paſſage. 


* Remember, you raſcal,” ſaid he to 


the man, who was already going to open 
the door, © that I am ill in bed, and faſt 
aſleep; ſay ſo to the old lady in the poſt- 


chaiſe, and don't let bir come up to my 


room if you can help 1 " Bi 

Then running back to the parlour, he 
exclaimed, Plague take it, Cuthbert, I 
wrote to aunty for money, and here ſhe 


comes herſelf; but be ſure you ſay I'm 


ill, or it will be all over with poor Pilgar- 
lic. Remember we are both in the ſame 
ſcrape now, therefore mind what you are 
about.” So ſaying, he ran up ſtairs, 


Cuthbert, aſtoniſhed at the behaviour of 


his brother, whoſe meaning he could not 
fathom, and no leſs at the ſudden appear- 
ance of Miſs M*Alliſter, ſtood confounded. 
A chair was brought to facilitate the old 
Jady's deſcent from the chaiſe, and in a 


ſhort time the entered the room. Cuth- 
| | bert 
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bert advanced to receive her; and as he 
was going to preſent Foreſter, ſhe cried 
out, „Oh, Cuthbert! how is the dear boy? 
I hope not worſe ! I ſhall break my heart 
about him. I have ſcarce ſlept a wink 

ſince I received the intelligence ; and Dr. 


Buchan, in his Domeſtic Medicine, very: 


Well, but how 15 


- juſtly obſerves, that 
he! * 


Cuthbert, irritated and mocked at the 


conduct of his brother, ſtood in amaze- 
ment. That Sinclair ſhould be capable of 


trifling with the feelings of a relation, who 


loved him with ſuch true affection, was 4 


bitter thought; but when he conſidered the 
cauſe of the deception, he found all the- 


blame attached to himſelf, Wiſhing to 
calm her affectionate fears, he ſeated him- 
ſelf by her, and acknowledged, with ſomes 
heſitation, that his brother was indeed not 
very well; 
was no danger whatſoever. 

© What, not with fractured ribs?” cried 


his. aunt; 
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be ignorant that the ribs can only be ſet by 


proper bandages? I am afraid you are but 


a tyro in medicine.” | 
« am, indeed, my dear madam ; but I 
will inquire if my brother is able to ſee you.“ 
He then left the room. 
4 Blefs me, fir,” ſaid Miſs M“ Alliſter, 
turning her eyes upon Foreſter, “ you 
don't look well; pray let me feel your 
pulſe—humph—ſlow—very flow. I would 
| adviſe you to take aſſes milk at ſeven 
o*clock in the morning, and ſleep till eight, 


for I can perceive that the complaint is of a 


long ſtanding. Do you reſt well at night?“ 
« Generally, madam.” 


& Ay, ay, lethargic. I would not wiſh 


to alarm you, but you had better take care 
of yourſelf. Pray do you wear flannel next 
your ſkin ?” 
4 do not, madam.” 

& I would adviſe you by all means. Do 
you eat meat ſuppers?” 
& Sometimes, madam.” 
Indeed you had better take a baſin of 

ſagoz. 


JJC woe 


for 
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fago; it is very harmleſs only the pith of 


a tree in the Molucca iflands ; or a {mall 
quantity of vermicelli very innocent; made 
in Italy, meaning, in that language, little 


worms, and compoſed of flour, eggs, ſaf- 


fron, and other nouriſhing ingredients.” 


J have, of late, madam, been able to 


take very little nouriſhment of any kind.” 
© No doubt, indeed; pulmonary com- 

plaints lower the ſpirits; and as the ſto- 

mach is weaken'd——but perhaps you 


have been tampering with quacks. Now I 
could recommend fome medicines of my 


own finding out, ſovereign in caſes of that 
nature,” 


Miſs M*<Allifter then entered into a diſ- 


ſertation upon pulmonary affeciions, which 
acted as a gentle ſoporific on her com- 


panion; and he was only arouſed by the 
return of Cuthbert, who ſummond a nis aunt 


to the chamber of the .pretended 1 invalid. 
Ob, bleſs me, I declare I had almoſt 


forgotten the poor dear boy,“ cried ſhe ; 
MO. but. 
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but let me ſee him. I wiſh he had never 
left Somerſetſhire.“ 
80 do I, moſt fincerely,” Satied Cuth- 
bert, as he preſented his arm to aſſiſt her in 
aſcending the ſtairs. | 

Foreſter followed, as well as his weakneſs. 
would permit; and as the party entered the 
room, which was darkened, a ſlight groan 
from the bed ſtruck the ear. 

How are you, my love ?”? ſobbed Miſs 
McAlliſter. 
„Oh, my dear aunt! is it you?” vhined 
Sinclair. Who would have thought of 
ſeeing you here? Really I wiſh you had. 
not taken the trouble of coming to London.” 

« ] dare ſay you do, my dear boy; but 

don't make yourſelf uneaſy ; I ſhall feel no 
inconvenience while I am nurſing you; and 
depend upon it I wil not ſtir till 7 are 
well.“ 155 

Indeed, my dear aunt, you are too 
good; and I am a fd worthleſs fellow to 
torment you as I do. I ought to have 
broke my neck inſtead of my ribs,” 
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« ] am ſure that would have broke my 
heart, Sinclair; and you have no reaſon to 
wiſh that, for I have ſaved your life many 
times, and may again. What pbyſician at- 
tends your brother, Cuthbert?“ 

« Half a dozen,” ſaid Sinclair, haſtily ;. 
«and conſultations come ſo abominably: 
dear; beſides daily fees; and then nurſes : 
but don't. cry ſo, aunt; pray don't cry: 
they all ſay I have an excellent conſtitution, 
and ſhall ſoon. get over it.“ | 

Ah me!” whined the'aunt ;. “ I fear 
they are like thoſe philoſophers mentioned 
by. Grotius,, who contend. that ſnow is. 
black.“ 

She then begged that the curtains might 
be undrawn ; but Sinclair affirmed with. 
little leſs than an oath, that he could not 
bear the light, but permitted the ſhutters to. 
be half opened. Angry as Foreſter really 
was, he could net but ſmile at the ridi- 
culous appearance of Sinclair; his head 
was ſwathed in towels, and his face whitened 
with powder. 

| „ 
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« Bleſs me, how pale he looks!“ ex- 
claimed his aunt. I never ſaw him ſo 
bad before!” 

Sinclair now uttered a moſt dolorous 
groan, and declared that his head ached 
with ſuch violence, that he muſt beg to be 
left alone. No ſooner had he made this 
complaint, than his aunt- promiſed to bring 
him relief —ſhe had an infallible remedy — 
M<Alliſter's elixir—not an apothecary in 
the world but knew it. She haſtily left the 
room. No ſooner had her footſteps ceaſed 
to ſound upon the ſtaircaſe, than Sinclair, 
jumping out of bed, half dreſſed, and with 
his boots on, declared he was glad ſhe was 


gone. I cauſed a letter to be written to 


the old lady,” cried he, © informing her, 
that by a fall I had broken three of my 
nbs; and as I was growing better, I begged 
her to ſend me a hundred pounds, for doc- 
tors, apothecaries, ſurgeons, nurſes, chicken- 
| broth, and beef-tea. I little dreamt of her 
apparition here in London, where ſhe never 


was before 1 in her life; but run down ſtairs, 
| | Cuthbert, 
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Cuthbert, and for Heaven's ſake don't let 
her gallop after that infernal cordial. My 
aunt ſwears its fame has reached to terra 
incognita; but I much doubt whether it 
has ever ſtrayed beyond the limits of its 
- native village.” 

Cuthbert, ſhaking his head, declared that 
no one circumſtance in his life had ever 
given him ſo much concern; but it was not 
for him to upbraid. He then went in ſearch. 
of Miſs M*Alliſter ; but what was his con- 
ſternation, when he heard that the had, in 
defiance of the rain, left the houfe imme- 
diately on her coming down ſtairs ! 

Sinclair, on hearing this intelligence, was 
half frantic : he vowed he would purſue her, 
and throw himſelf on her mercy; and it 
was with difficulty that Foreſter could diſ- 
ſuade him from this wild ſcheme. Cuth- 
bert immediately, went in purſuit of the 

good old lady; but aſter two hours fruitleſs 
inquiry, he returned home. It was now ten 
o'clock ; another hour paſſed; the brothers 
were ſunk in deſpondency. At half paſt 
ny eleven 
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eleven a ſingle rap was heard, and the foot. 
man delivered a note to Cuthbert. 


© To CUTHRERT APSLEY, Eſq. in Clifford. 


Street, leading out of Bond Street, in London, 
theſe. 
« St. Martin's Watch- houſe. 


70 My dear nephew Cuthbert, 


« Ix is a trite, but a ſure obſer. 


vation, that nobody is wile at all times; and 
I am a ſad evidence of the truth of the aſ- 
ſertion. Would you believe it ! nobody 
knew of my cordial—a cordial all the world 


knows! This put me in a paſſion; and 


as paſhon is a ſhort madneſs (as Horace 


very juſtly obſerves), I believe I was rather 
too far tranſported ;; and now the cruel 


wretches talk of ſending me to the houſe of 


correction. Only think of my coming all 


the way from Somerfetſhire to beat hemp in 
Bridewell. Don't let poor Sinclair know 


of my misfortune, leſt it ſhould flurry his 


ſpirits, but come to my aſſiſtance as ſoon as 


Poſſible, and pray put a night. cap in your 
pocket 
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pocket for me, as I have, by ſome unac- 
countable accident, loſt my head-dreſs. As 
Horace again exclaims, Oh, dear country! 
when ſhall I ſee you?” I will (if Sinclair 
can do without me) ſet off for Elm Grove 
to- morrow. 
1 
My dear nephew Cuthbert, 
* Your moſt unfortunate, 
4 © but affectionate aunt, 
„„ SAchARISsA M*OALLISTER,* 


Cuthbert, ſeizing his hat, was proceed- 
ing to the watch-houſe, when he recollected 
that the perſon who brought the note, was 
ſtill in the paſſage. He called him into the 
parlour, and aſked if he had ſeen the lady 
who had written it? | 

Lady!“ ſaid the man, * that I have, 
and a queer lady ſhe is. Why, ſhe 1s as 
bald as the Marquis of Granby on a fign- 
poſt ; .and then ſhe is as wet and dirty as if 
ſhe had been dragged. through the kennel : 

ſhe 
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ſhe had not a rag of money, or ſhe mought 
have been let out afore now.” 

Cuthbert haſtily interrupted him, by de- 
ſiring he would ſhow the way to the watch- 
houſe; and Sinclair remained ſo abſorbed 


in grief, that nothing but the idea of his 


aunt's ſpeedy departure could afford a 
cheerful thought. He really loved her, 


and would have ſuffered the molt acute 


bodily pain that could be inflicted, to have 


ſpared her the ſlighteſt mortification. 


Miſs M*Alliſter, before ſhe left the houſe 


two minutes, found that it rained with vio- 


lence. She would not, however, return ; 
for by knocking at the door, ſhe might pro- 
bably diſturb her beloved Sinclair. She 
proceeded down Bond Street, and calling 
in at a coffee-houſe, inquired where e 
apothecary refided ? The waiter, ſtaring at 
the phenomenon of a female in a coffee - 
room, ſtood gazing at her with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment. This ſhe interpreted as the 


incivility of Londoners, and thought, if ſhe 


bought 
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bought any little article, it might procure 
her more reſpect. She obferved tome jellies 
in the bar, and fitting down in a box, or- 
dered one to be immediately brought her. 
The "waiter now concluded that ſhe had 
elcaped from confinement, and with much 
| trepidation informed her that an apothecary 
lived but a few doors off, and the jellies 
were all beſpoke. She thanked him, and 
was advancing to preſent a ſmall gratuity, 
when the man, alarmed at the idea of ap- 
proaching a maniac, flung down the table- 
cloth he held, and with the rapidity of 
lightning made his eſcape. If the waiter 
conceived the intellects of the lady to be 
none of the cleareſt, ſhe was not flow in re- 
turning the compliment. Her pity would 
have induced her to ſtay, that ſhe might 
ſee him properly taken care of, had not the 
conſideration of Sinclair's head-ache borne 
down all before it. She left the coffee- 
room, where, luckily, there were no ſpec- 
tators of her miſtake, and entered the apo- 
thecary's ſhop. A boy was behind the 
counter, 
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counter, mixing ſome ingredients in a mor- 


tar. She dropped a low courteſy, and 


begged him to ſupply her with a pint bottle 
of M*Alliſter's elixir. 

_ © Dafty's elixir, ma'am ? we doeſn't fell 
She repeated the name. 

© Th go ax M22 . but I be- 


lieve we haſn't got any.” 


The apothecary made his appearance. 
She repeated her requeſt, and he aſſured 
her that he had never ſeen or heard of ſuch 


a medicine. 
& What, fir! not M“ Alliſter's elixir — 


ſovereign remedy for the head -· ache cured 
all the country round Dundery Tower!“ 


Perhaps, madam,” ſaid the apothecary, 
willing to get rid of her, it may be found 
at the medicine-warehouſe, but I never 
vend any quack noſtrums.“ 

“ You are an inſolent quack yourſelf,” 
ſcreamed Miſs M“ Alliſter, in a N and 
ought to be ſent to learn manners. 

© Really, good woman,” faid the apo- 
- thecary, 


0 


* 
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thecary, © you will ſtand a chance of being 
{ent to the round houſe, if you don't make 
off 1 in a few minutes.” 

This threat effectually filenced her: ſhe 
had heard of kidnappers in London, and 
thought this might be a deſign to ſend her 
to the plantations : ſhe therefore hurried 
out of the houſe, and taking a hackney- 
coach which was luckily unemployed, drove 
about to different apothecaries' ſhops, much 
aſtoniſhed at the ſize of London. At every 
place ſhe called ſhe received the ſame an- 
ſwer. Fretting, and low-ſpirited, ſhe in- 
quired what was meant by a medicine- 
warehouſe ? Being told it was a place where 
all ſorts of elixirs were fold, ſhe proceeded 
to a houſe in St. Martin's Lane. Here ſhe 
received the uſual anſwer, delivered in fo 
provoking a manner, that, loſing all pa- 
 Lience, ſhe fell upon the boy who addreſſed 
her, and would have given him viſible proofs 
of her reſentment, if ſhe had not been drawn 
away, and conveyed to St. Martin's watch- 
houſe, where ſhe found that the coachman, 

who 
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who had driven off, had completely emptied. 


her pockets, and that the cap and roll 
over which ſhe combed her hair, were both 
miſſing. . An hyſteric burſt of paſſion was 
ſucceeded by a ſhower of tears, which, in 
ſome degree, relieved her oppreſſed heart: 
but when the conſtable, pitying her fitu- 

ation, would have lent her his chair, ſhe 


| _ _ exclaimed, © Get away, fellow; my name 
is Sachariſſa M*<Allitter, and I'll 0 the 


592 


whole pack of you 
„ Scratchy what ?” ſaid the conſtable : 
© you may be Old Scratch's ſiſter, by your 
beauty; but whoever you are, you may as 
well be civil, or you ſhall be properly taken 
care off in Bridewell, like a varmint as you 
„„ 5 

The noiſe of this altercation arouſed a 
young man, who having made too free with 
the bottle at a neighbouring tavern, had 
aſſaulted the guardians of the night. He 


inquired into the merits of the caſe; and 


though he could not but laugh at the for- 


lorn figure of Miſs M* Alliſter, he tore off 


2 5 | the 
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the back of a letter, and begged her to in- 
form what friends ſhe had, of her ſituation. 
She complied, and the gentleman giving 
half- a- crown to a man paſſing by, ordered 
him to deliver it as directed. 

Cuthbert loſt no time in repairing to the 
aſſiſtance of his aunt : ſhe ſcreamed. with 
Joy at his ſight, and flying towards him, 
implored his protection. Cuthbert, igno- 
rant of the cauſe of her detention, being 
unwilling to wrangle with the conſtable, 
Mipped half-a-guinea into his hand, and 
conducted the forlorn pharmacopoliſt to a 
hackney-coach, which conveyed them ta 
Foreſter's lodgings in Bond Street, where 
he ſaw her properly accommodated. . He 
then proceeded to Clifford Street, where his 
return was anxiouſly expected. Upon his 
perſuading his brother that the ſituation of 
Miſs M-Allifter was by no means ſo bad 
as he at firſt imagined, he was reſtored to 
ſome degree of cheerfulneſs. Foreſter ſoon 
retired to bed : but Cuthbert detaining Sin- 
clair, earneſtly pointed out the bad effects 
5 of 
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of even a ſlight deviation from rectitude. 
« J am more culpable than yourſelf,” 
added he; but I would to Heaven, you 
would profit by experience, and not let the 
Impreſſion be eaſily eraſed. Your fatal pre- 
cipitation in viſiting London, has laid the 
foundation of our mutual errors; and would 

to Heaven, Sinclair, that we were the 
only ſufferers! Our duplicity has cauſed 
the diſgrace, and at ſuch an advanced pe- 
riod of life, may the death of a reſpect- 
able relation, and your benefactreſs; but I 
will not dwell upon the ſubject.— Sinclair, 
it were better to confeſs the whole to my 
father. If I yet conceal our villany (yes, it 
deſerves the name) from our much-1njured 
aunt, it is becauſe the diſcloſure would but 
add pangs to the diſgrace ſhe has already 
undergone. Her love for you might in- 
duce her to forgive, but ſhe could never 
farget our ingratitude.“ | 

“Rather than injure my good aunt,” 

ſaid Sinclair, you know, brother, I would 
cut off my right hand. I am ſorry ſhe came 


| up 
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up to London. I only wiſhed her to fend 
me a hundred pounds, and there would 


have been an end of the matter. I have 


not the talent of foreſeeing events ; nay, I 
never look farther than my noſe, as you 
know very well. But do you imagine if 
I had had an idea of my aunt flying up to 


London, hopping through every kennel, 


and getting clapped into the round-houſe, 
that 1 would not rather have begged my way 
to Somerſetſhire? No, no, Cuthbert; 


he only is culpable who wilfully and deli- 


berately acts amiſs.” 
There is much truth in what you ob- 


ſerve,” laid Cuthbert. You uninten- 


tionally exculpate yourſelf, and leave me 
a prey to remorſe. Your follies were the 


effects of hcedleſs vivacity, while mine 


were committed when every circumſtance 


warned me of my danget ; dupe that I was!“ 


Cuthbert now propoſed to his brother that 
he ſhould ſtill perſonate the invalid, and re- 


ceive his aunt in an arm- chair: perſuaded 


that he was in no need of her aſſiſtance, 
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little argument would be neceſſary to in- | 
duce her to return to Somerſetſhire ; and | 


reaſſured by her preſence, Mr. Apſley | 
would not undertake a journey to London, | 
from which nothing but a fit of the gout | 
could have prevented him. Cuthbert per- 
ſiſted in owning the whole nefarious tranſ- 
action to his father; though this was op- 5 
poſed by Sinclair, who adviſed him to take [ 
time, and not commit a new folly, while he Wh. 
was repenting the old, = -£ 
In the morning, Miſs McAlliſter, to me 5 
ſurpriſe of every body, appeared firſt in the 1 
break faſt-parlour, having been ſhown the rc 
way by a ſervant: ſhe ſeemed languid, in- Wk. 
deed, but not more than many would have M:-. 
been after a long journey. Her interview e 
with Sinclair was affecting: ſhe wept with EE. 
| Joy at the idea of his ſpeedy recovery; and 1 
tears of com punction filled the eyes of her |. EL 
_ offending nephew. She then, opening a EB bot, 
ſmall trunk, delivered Cuthbert two bills, ne 
, each for a hundred pounds, charging him thc 
g not to leave London before his brother was 10 
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in a fit condition for travelling; but at the 
fame time to avoid prolonging his ſtay 
more than was abſolutely neceflary in a 
metropolis which was the architrave of in- 
ſamy. 

Her chaiſe then drove to the door. By 
the aſſiſtance of Cuthbert, ſhe was ſafely 
ſeated in it; and ſhe left London after a 
ſtay of a very few hours. Sinclair, thankful 
for a reprieve, ſoon reſumed his natural 
gaiety; but Cuthbert, whoſe thoughts had 
been diverted from their former channel, by 
the late ſudden events, ſunk in a ſilent ſor- 
row. Hartlebury, who had paſſed the day 
with a family at Richmond, had not ſeen 
Miſs M*Allifter ; nor did any of the party 
chooſe to inform him of the affair. He be- 
held with concern, the dejection of Cuthbert, 
but truſted to his natural good ſenſe for a 
cure, To Foreſter his company was molt 
welcome; and it was agreed, that if his 
health continued conſtant in amendment, 
they would viſit Lord Arrowſworth at the 

aud of three days. 
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